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NOTES,  SANITARY  AND  OTHERWISE. 

"To  Town  Clerks :"    see  inside  page  of  first  cover. 


"To  Assessors"  and  "To  Local  Boards  of  Health :"    see  inside 
page  of  last  cover. 


In  the  last  year  or  so  there  has  been  a  serious  prevalence  of 
that  dread  disease,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  several  parts  of 
the  country.  Though  various  authorities  differ  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  contagion  or  infection,  there  is  a  growing  belief  in  the 
need  of  keeping  cases  of  this  disease  under  observation,  and  at 
least  when  it  shows  an  epidemic  tendency,  of  disinfection  and 
other  precautionary  measures. 


Recently  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service  requested  a  report  on  the  number  of  cases  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which  had  occurred  in  the  State  since 
the  first  of  last  October.  It  was  found  that  the  number  of 
cases  reported  to  the  State  Board  was  so  small  that  no  returns 
of  any  value  could  be  made;  and  yet  in  every  registration  year 
there  has  been  a  considerable  mortality  from  this  disease.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  each  year 
from  1892  to  1897  inclusive  was :    38,  30,  34,  29,  33,  36. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  attending  physician  and  of 
the  head  of  the  family  to  report  to  the  local  board  of  health 
every  case  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  The  local  board  is  in 
turn  required  to  report  the  case  to  the  State  Board  and  to  require 
an  observance  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  his  own  town. 
The  State  Board  needs  the  data  for  statistical  and  various  other 
purposes  and  must  hold  the  local  boards  to  a  strict  compliance 
with  the  legal  requirements. 
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Physicians  and  others  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  dis- 
eases mentioned  in  Sections  ten  and  thirteen  on  page  four  of 
"Abstract  of  the  Health  Laws,"  does  not  constitute  the  whole 
list  of  notifiable  diseases.  See  page  seven  also.  The  full  list 
— diphtheria,  or  membranous  croup,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
measles,  whooping-cough,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  smallpox, 
cholera,  typhus  fever,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  consumption — 
is  given  upon  the  back  of  Form  i,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
physician  in  the  State,  or  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  State  Board  of  Health,  out  of  pity  to  many  local  boards 

of  health  who  have  been  troubled  with  nuisances  of  this  kind, 
recommended  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  "An  Act  to  Pre- 
vent Certain  Kinds  of  Nuisances. "  The  text  of  the  act  will  be 
found  upon  another  page. 


Dr.  A.  P.  Reid,  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
of  Nova  Scotia,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  a  sanatarium  for  con- 
sumption in  that  province.  In  a  circular  which  he  has  issued,  he 
presents  a  plan  for  a  building  for  that  purpose.  He  says  :  "An 
institution  like  this  is  an  appeal  to  1,000  people  now  in  different 
grades  of  fair  to  good  health  who  are  going  to  die  in  the  year 
and  every  year  unless  this  convenience  is  furnished,  but  who 
could  be  restored  to  health  from  this  insidious,  fatal  and  infec- 
tious disease  by  the  means  above  suggested." 


The  Legislature  of  Maine  appropriated  $3,000  as  an  emer- 
gency, or  epidemic  fund,  to  be  used  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  unusual  emergencies,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor  and  Council.  Though  this  is  small  we  hope  not  to 
call  for  that  amount  in  a  dozen  years.  The  protection  of  life 
and  health  in  our  State  may,  however,  require  this  and  more  in 
a  single  year.  The  epidemic  fund  in  various  other  states  ranges 
from  $5,000  to  $50,000. 


In  the  crusade  which  is  now  going  on  in  some  places  for 
improving  the  sanitary  conditions  of  barber  shops,  possibly 
some  ways  of  conveying  infection  are  somewhat  underestima- 
ted. After  the  newly  shaven  face  has  been  partially  denuded 
of  its  protective  cuticle,  and  wholly  so  at  a  few  points,  it  is  in 
an  excellent  condition  for  the  inoculation  of  any  infectious  mat- 
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ter  from  dirty  fingers,  towels  which  have  served  preceding  cus- 
tomers, or  the  alum  stick  for  staunching  the  flow  of  blood. 
Clean  fingers,  clean  towels,  and  the  abolition  of  the  alum  stick 
and  block  of  magnesia,  would  constitute  quite  a  bit  of  improve- 
ment. 

In  St.  Mary's  Infant  Asylum,  in  Boston,  eighteen  cases  of 
diphtheria  occurred  in  seven  days.  The  children  then  all  re- 
ceived an  immunizing  dose  of  antitoxin,  following  which  no  new 
cases  of  diphtheria  appeared  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Cases  of 
diphtheria  then  began  to  recur  but  were  promptly  stopped  by 
another  immunizing  dose. 

Boils  are  not  due  to  a  systemic  dyscrasia.  In  popular  par- 
lance they  do  not  indicate  bad  blood  or  "humors."  They  are 
simply  local  troubles  due  to  local  infections  with  pus-producing 
organisms.  After  one  has  occurred  and  is  opened  the  only 
rational  treatment  to  prevent  successive  crops,  is  the  application 
of  efficient  disinfectants  to  the  surrounding  skin  to  destroy  the 
germs  plentifully  present  in  the  discharging  pus.  This  is  what 
is  needed  and  not  "doctoring  the  blood."  The  pus-producing 
germs  are  often  carried  to  distant  parts  by  the  fingers  of  the 
patient. 

In  three  neighboring  houses  in  Marseilles  a  year  or  two  ago 
twenty-five  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  occurred  with  eleven 
deaths.  The  disease  was  supposed  to  have  been  spread  by  infec- 
tion from  the  first  case  through  the  failure  to  disinfect  the 
sputum. 


As  illustrative  of  the  infectiousness  of  pneumonia,  the  medical 
press  mentions  that  a  physician  inTllinois  died  from  this  disease 
last  December ;  twenty- four  hours  later  his  only  daughter  died ; 
three  days  after  his  wife ;  the  following  week  his  only  son ;  and 
a  little  later  the  grandmother,  the  only  remaining  member  of  the 
family  died — all  from  pneumonia. 


The  recent  illness  of  the  poet  and  novelist  Kipling,  and  his 
two  daughters  with  pneumonia  suggests  infection.  The  histo- 
ries of  outbreaks  in  some  of  the  older  reports  of  this  board  indi- 
cate that  some  cases  and  outbreaks  at  least  of  this    disease    are 
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dangerously  infectious.  The  evidence  on  this  point  justifies  the 
advice  to  safely  dispose  of  the  sputum  and  to  disinfect  in  con- 
nection with  all  cases  of  pneumonia.  (See  "Resistance  of  Pneu- 
monia Infection." 


A  Christian  Scientist  in  Iowa  fell  through  an  unprotected 
areaway  and  believed  that  he  was  injured.  Then,  believing 
himself  uninjured,  he  was  "cured"  by  another  one  of  the  cult. 
Then  again  believing  that  he  was  injured,  he  brought  an  action 
against  the  owner  of  the  areaway  for  contributary  negligence. 
The  judiciary  took  the  view  that  injuries  thus  cured  were  imag- 
inary.    The  plaintiff  got  derision  instead  of  damages. 


Cases  of  poisoning  with  carbolic  acid  are  so  frequent  that  the 
non-professional  person,  as  well  as  the  doctor  should  have  Mag- 
nesium Sulphate,  ("salts,"  Epsom  salt)  fixed  in  the  memory  as 
the  proper  antidote,  given  quickly  and  liberally.  If  this  is  not 
at  hand  give  vinegar  diluted  with  water  half  and  half,  half  a  cup- 
ful of  the  mixture,  or,  while  waiting  for  the  doctor,  give  glycer- 
or  cream  or  both  in  large  doses. 


Despite  the  widely  prevalent  impression  that  mushrooms  are 
very  nutritious, — rich  in  available  proteid, — the  committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Physiological  Society  to  investigate 
the  matter  reports  that  their  nutritive  value  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  potatoes  and  other  common  vegetables.  Their  results 
confirm  those  of  other  investigators. 


A  study  of  the  epidemic  of  grip  the  past  winter  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  of  Chicago  shows  the  practicability  and  use- 
fullness  of  the  bacteriological  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  its 
many  forms.  The  life  cycle  of  this  bacillus  is  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly short  and  uncertain,  and  that  it  is  readily  destroyed 
by  disinfecting  agents. 


The  legislature  of  Vermont  recently  appropriated  $13,000  for 
a  State  Bacteriological  Laboratory. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  undoubtedly  as  profoundly 
shocked  as  those  of  any  other  city  when  the  news  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine  was  received,  and  yet,  an  equal  number  of  vic- 
tims is  again  and  again  needlessly  swept  away  in  that  city  be- 
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cause  her  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  drink  a  polluted  and 
unfiltered  water  supply.  For  the  week  ending  March  25,  there 
were  563  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  38  deaths,  with  463  deaths 
from  this  disease  in  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  current 
year.  The  old,  old  story  about  the  supineness  of  her  city  gov- 
ernment and  their  non-appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  life, 
has  been  about  the  same  year  after  year. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  labor  men  cooperating  with  boards  of 
health  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  factories.  A 
movement  of  this  kind  is  started  in  New  York. 


Psittacosis  is  the  name  of  a  disease  somewhat  akin  to  the  old 
typhus  fever  which  is  very  fatal  to  parrots  and  which  is  some- 
times transmitted  to  man  with  deadly  effect.  A  few  years  ago 
the  journals  referred  somewhat  frequently  to  cases  in  which  this 
disease  had  been  transmitted  to  human  beings.  It  is  said  that, 
among  parrots,  the  disease  is  again  very  prevalent  in  some  of  the 
European  countries. 


Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  fact 
that  many  toys  and  colored  goods  imported  from  Germany  are 
poisonous  and  particularly  dangerous  to  children. 


In  Italy  and  in  Argentina  the  antitoxin  serum  prepared 
after  the  method  of  Sclavo  has  been  used  successfully  in  the 
treatment  of  anthrax  in  the  human  subject. 


Professor  Laveran  has  published  accounts  of  several  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  occurring  in  a  military  depot  among  the  non-com- 
missioned officers.  The  private  soldiers  escaped  infection  and 
the  water  used  at  the  barracks  was  of  irreproachable  quality. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  food  served  to  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  revealed  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  typhosus  in 
abundance  on  the  salad,  and  the  ova  of  the  taenia  solium  were 
also  discovered  on  these  too  generously  manured  leaves.  M. 
Laveran  pointed  out,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be 
too  careful  in  the  preparation  of  uncooked  garden  stuff  for  the 
table,  and  that  this  precaution  applied  especially  to  strawber- 
ries.— The  Lancet. 
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NOTES  ON  SMALLPOX  AND  VACCINATION. 

The  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  some  parts  of  Ohio  had  its 
origin  in  the  visits  of  an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  show  that  travelled 
through  the  State  some  time  ago. 


As  most  of  the  cases  there  as  well  as  in  Maine  and 
elsewhere  have  been  mild  the  antis  are  excuting  their  usual  antics 
and  declaring  that  the  disease  is  only  chicken-pox.  Dr.  Probst, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  answers  that  vaccination 
affords  protection  against  the  disease ;  a  considerable  number, 
in  some  instances  whole  families,  who  have  had  it,  had  pre- 
viously had  chicken-pox;  adults  take  the  disease  as  readily  as 
children ;  severe  and  unmistakable  cases  of  smallpox  are  inter- 
spersed among  the  milder  cases. 


One  of  the  claims  of  the  antis,,  which  is  an  essential  one  to 
justify  their  actions,  is  that  smallpox  is  now  a  much  milder  dis- 
ease than  it  was  in  the  times  before  vaccination.  It  is,  however, 
milder  only  just  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by  vaccination.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  epidemics  of  smallpox,  in  which  the  cases 
are  generally  milder  than  in  other  epidemics,  and  this  is  true  in 
scarlet-fever,  plague,  etc.  Smallpox  is  still  the  same  relentless, 
pitiless  disease  as  of  old. 


The  fear  of  smallpox,  which  an  unvaccinated  community  has, 
is  a  reasonable  fear,  but  more  than  that,  the  dread  of  smallpox 
appears  to  be  almost  innate.  For  ages,  our  ancestors  suffered 
periodical  visitations  of  this  scourge,  with  nothing  to  mitigate 
its  severity.  The  memory  of  all  that  suffering, — the  countless 
deaths,  the  scarred  and  pitted  faces,  the  many  blind  left  in  the 
track  of  those  epidemics,- — remains  as  a  painful  heritage  of  the 
past.  If  the  "argufying"  of  the  antis  banishes  all  of  this,  it  will 
be  an  astounding  performance. 


The  neglect  and  evasion  of  vaccination  in  England  for  some 
time  past  is  making  that  country  an  interesting  object-lesson 
when  we  compare  the  frequent  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  that 
country  with  the  rarity  of  the  disease  in  Germany  where  it  is 
the  legal  duty  of  parents  to  have  their  children  vaccinated,  and 
where  there  is  an  honest  compliance  with  this  requirement. 
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The  fruition  which  the  antivaccinationists  are  bound  to  reap 
from  their  sowing  of  false  and  deleterious  teachings  will  not  be 
to  their  liking.  As  the  years  go  by  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  half  vaccinated  nation,  as  compared  with  the  well  vaccinated 
one,  will  be  so  apparent  that  the  antis  will  be  in  hiding.  Only 
give  them  rope  enough  and  they  will  hang  themselves. 

When  you  catch  the  antivacks  quoting  statistics,  watch  their 
dates.  It  is  an  old  trick  of  theirs,  when  they  compare  Germany 
with  England  to  take  the  figures  of  some  years  ago  before  vac- 
cination was  so  carefully  carried  out  as  it  is  now  in  Germany, 
and  when  vaccination  was  perhaps  more  general  in  England 
than  it  is  now.  That  is  dishonest  but  it  is  a  very  characteristic 
subterfuge. 

Similar  sleight-of-hand  tricks  with  the  facts  relating  to  the 
smallpox  mortality  among  the  combatants  in  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870-71  are  frequent.  The  real  facts  are  that  the  French 
army,  in  which  vaccination  had  been  neglected  had  more  than 
23,000  deaths  from  smallpox,  while  the  German  army,  being 
completely  vaccinated,  lost  only  278;  and  in  the  same  tents, 
breathing  the  same  air,  the  French  wounded,  were  severely  vis- 
ited with  the  disease,  while  the  German  wounded,  had  not  a  sin- 
gle case. 


During  that  eventful  period  while  the  German  army  had  been 
thoroughly  revaccinated,  the  German  civil  population  was  not 
well  protected  in  this  way,  consequently  that  country  lost  143,000 
lives  by  smallpox.  The  compulsory  vaccination  law  for  the 
whole  empire  did  not  go  into  effect  until  1874,  and  from  that 
time  the  smallpox  mortality  has  decreased  to  near  the  vanish- 
ing point. 


SMALLPOX  IN  MAINE. 

As  this  is  written  (April  7)  our  epidemic  of  smallpox  appears 
to  be  almost  an  event  of  the  past.  In  Waterville,  in  Winslow, 
in  Augusta,  in  Lewiston,  and  in  Auburn,  the  last  house  and  the 
last  patient  have  been  disinfected  and  released  from  quarantine. 
In  Riley  where  one  house  contains  four  cases,  the  final  disinfec- 
tion will  be  done  in  a  few  days,  probably  before  this  is  mailed. 
The  State  may,  therefore,  well  congratulate  itself,  that  it  has,  in 
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so  short  a  time,  freed  itself  from  what  threatened  to  become  a 
wide-spread  and  disastrous  epidemic.  For  this  rapid  suppres- 
sion of  the  disease,  the  local  board  in  every  place  in  which  it  has 
appeared  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  good  work. 

In  Waterville  and  Winslow  a  false  diagnosis  permitted  small- 
pox to  pass  as  chicken-pox  until  there  resulted  the  most  serious 
epidemic  that  has  visited  our  State  for  many  years.  In  Water- 
ville the  total  number  of  cases  was  forty-nine  in  twenty-seven 
houses,  and  in  Winslow  there  were  one  hundred  and  eight  cases 
in  twenty-seven  houses.  In  Augusta  there  was  only  one  case 
of  varioloid,  Auburn  had  three  cases,  and  Lewiston  three. 

January  21,  ten  days  before  the  State  Board  received  any 
intimation  of  the  presence  of  smallpox  in  the  State,  two 
Frenchmen  visited  a  house  in  Winslow  in  which  there  were  cases 
of  smallpox.  January  24  they  went  to  Gardiner,  and  on 
the  28th  they  started  for  the  large  pulp  mill  in  Riley  where 
they  got  outdoor  work.  February  21  they  returned  to  Wins- 
low, one  then  convalesing  from  a  mild  case  of  varioloid,  while 
the  other  came  down  with  smallpox  the  same  day.  At 
the  house  in  Riley  village  where  this  walking  case  of  vario- 
loid boarded,  four  men  took  the  disease  and  one  man  in 
another  house  came  down.  The  fact  that  this  outbreak  was  lim- 
ited to  these  five  original  cases  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
efficient  work  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Merritt,  health  officer  of  Jay. 

The  measures  carried  out  for  the  suppression  of  smallpox 
have  been  quarantine  with  a  guard  day  and  night  over  every 
infected  house;  vaccination  very  generally  done  in  and  around 
the  infected  towns ;  and  unusually  careful  disinfection.  The 
method  of  disinfection  recommended  by  the  State  Board,  and 
generally  carried  out,  has  been  the  application  of  steam  disinfec- 
tion to  clothing,  bedding,  and  everything  else  possible,  the  per- 
sonal disinfection  of  patients  before  their  discharge,  the  washing 
of  floors  with  solution  7  or  6,  and  the  disinfection  of  walls  and 
other  surfaces  with  formaldehyde  gas. 


A  DISCLAIMER. 

Curious  have  been  the  reasons  given   by   anti-vaccinationists 
from  time  to  time  in  support  of  their  opposition  to  the  applica- 
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tion  of  Dr.  Jenner's  beneficient  discovery,  but  we  venture  to 
think  few  have  been  more  novel  than  that  put  forth  by  a  Jew  at 
Worship-street  Police-court  last  week.  In  defending  himself 
for  not  having  his  child  vaccinated,  he  gravely  asserted  "There 
existed  an  objection  on  religious  ground  to  the  use  of  vaccina- 
tion." He  tried  to  explain  what  the  "objection"  was,  but  failed 
in  succeeding  to  convince  the  magistrate  it  was  good  either  in 
law  or  in  fact.  But  in  case  any  other  Jews  might  be  inclined  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  the  Chief  Rabbi  has  thought  fit  to  issue  a 
disclaimer  through  the  medium  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  and 
very  wisely  state  that  "Since  this  process  has  been  proved  by  the 
most  eminent  authorities  to  be  a  safeguard  against  smallpox,  and 
inasmuch  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  renders  its  use  obligatory,  a 
Jew  who  refuses  to  have  his  child  vaccinated  at  the  proper  time 
is  guilty  of  a  grave  infraction  both  of  the  Divine  Law  and  of  the 
law  of  the  land."  — Sanitary  Record. 

CLIMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

The  indiscriminate  prescription  of  climatic  change,  without 
due  regard  to  the  exingencies  of  the  individual  case,  has  prob- 
ably done  more  harm,  shortened  more  lives,  and  destroyed  more 
possible  chances  of  recovery  among  consumptives,  than  ignor- 
ance or  faulty  application  of  any  other  remedy  that  has  ever  been 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  "One  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons of  the  climatic  benefits  of  sea  and  mountain  air  is  the 
absence  of  poisonous  and  irritating  substances  floating  in  it." 
That,  I  believe,  contains  the  gist  of  the  whole  question  of  cli- 
mato-therapeutics,  other  things  being  equal.  To  generalize,  I 
believe  that  the  ideal  climate  for  the  average  consumptive  is  not 
at  any  special  station  nor  at  any  given  altitude,  but  where  is 
found  pure  air  free  from  contamination,  in  a  reasonably  equable, 
moderate  climate,  with  good  drainage,  and  where  the  percentage 
of  moisture  is  approximately  normal  and  not  subject  to  great 
variation. — Dr.    H.   Arrowsmith,   Med.  News. 


INCUBATION  PERIOD  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

E.  Jancken  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an  important 
observation.  Certain  troops  marching  through  two  small  villages 
in  which  were  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  drank  copiously 
of  water  given  by  the  villagers.     That  infection  was  acquired  in 
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this  way  follows  from  the  absence  of  other  exposure.  More- 
over, other  troops  passing  through  without  pausing  to  drink 
remained  free  from  infection.  Of  the  thirty-six  cases  the  symp- 
toms appeared  suddenly  in  all,  with  headache,  chill,  fever,  severe 
diarrhea,  abdominal  pain,  and  weakness.  The  course  was  mild, 
and  defervescence  occurred  in  the  third  week.  The  beginning 
of  the  disease  was  noted  in  three  men  on  the  second  day(i.  e., 
two  days  after  infection),  in  seven  on  the  third  day,  in  six  on  the 
fourth,  four  on  the  sixth,  five  on  the  seventh,  in  the  other  seven 
between  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  davs.     This  shows  that  under 

J 

favorable  conditions  the  typhoid  bacilli  can  produce  symptoms 
within  two  days.  In  the  cases  observed  the  favorable  conditions 
consisted  in  great  fatigue,  excessive  thirst,  and  the  ingestion  of 
considerable  quantities  of  the  infected  water.  That  the  germs 
were  not  of  unusually  great  virulence  may  be  supposed  from 
the  mild  form  of  the  disease. 

— Wiener  Klin.  Woch. — Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci. 


CHAUNCY  M.  DEPEW  ON  LIQUOR=DRINKING. 

Mr.  Depew,  who  has  perhaps  the  greatest  reputation  of  any 
man  in  the  United  States  as  an  after-dinner  orator,  but  who  has 
never  posed  as  a  temperance  lecturer,  recently  related  the  follow- 
ing facts  from  his  own  personal  observation :  "Twenty-five 
years  ago  I  knew  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Peekskill.  I 
was  up  there  last  fall,  and  began  to  count  them  over.  Some  of 
them  have  become  clerks,  some  merchants,  some  manufacturers ; 
others  have  become  lawyers  and  doctors.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  every  one  of  those  who  drank,  is  dead ;  not  one  is 
living.  Every  one  who  proved  a  wreck,  and  ruined  his  family, 
did  it  because  of  rum.  Every  one  who  have  been  frugal,  thrifty, 
industrious,  and  church-going,  without  exception,  owns  the 
house  in  which  he  lives." — Modern  Medicine. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FLOWERS. 

A  monthly  journal  of  fruit  and  flower  culture  published  in 
Florence,  Italy,  has  just  brought  to  a  close  a  series  of  interesting 
and  instructive  papers  on  "The  Influence  of  Flowers  on  the 
Human  Organism."  They  are  from  the  highly  competent  pen 
of  Dr.  Ruggero  Montelucci  and  will  shortly  see  the  light  in  an 
independent  publication.     The  author's  conclusions  may  thus  be 
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summarized:  1.  That  flowers  not  only  constitute  one  of  the 
best  and  most  delicate  medicaments  of  the  excitant  order  which 
modern  therapeutics  can  boast,  but  that,  for  many  individuals  at 
least,  they  have  established  a  claim  to  be  classed  with  those  of 
restorative  or  reinvigorating  media,  which  contribute  to  the 
opportune,  if  temporary,  rehabilitation  of  the  organism.  2. 
That  flowers  have  a  distinct  and  potent  function  as  purifiers  of 
the  air;  that  they  are  true  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  disin- 
fection, probably  more  active  than  the  ordinary  antiseptic  sub- 
stances ;  and  that  they  operate  with  greater  effect  than  may  be 
supposed  in  counterbalancing  the  miasmata  and  the  evil  exhala- 
tions in  general  which  are  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  nature's 
evolution.  Of  special  interest  are  Dr.  Montelucci's  illustrations, 
from  experiments  with  flowers,  of  the  law  as  stated  by  Dr.  Man- 
tovani  of  the  University  of  Pisa  in  his  recently  published  "Psi- 
cologia  Fisiologica" — the  law  that  "every  pleasurable  impres- 
sion produces  an  augmentation  in  volume  of  the  arm  to  which 
Mosso's  'pletismograph'  is  applied,  together  with  a  greater 
fulness  in  the  arterial  pulsations  and  a  greater  depth 
in  the  inspirations,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  thoracic  movements  by 
which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  lungs." — Lancet. 


THE  CONTAGION  OF  NON=DIPHTHERIC  SORE  THROAT. 

In  the  Altona  Hospital*  eighteen  patients  out  of  a  total  num- 
ber of  sixty-seven  in  five  rooms  in  one  month,  were  attacked 
with  a  non-diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  throat.  Other  cases 
followed, — nineteen  in  the  next  two  months.  No  cases  occurred 
in  any  of  the  other  wards  of  the  hospital.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  a  patient  in  whom  acute  articular  rheumatism  alternated 
with  attacks  of  tonsillitis  (angina.)  Seven  of  the  nine  patients 
in  this  first  room  were  attacked.  The  disease  was  apparently 
carried  to  two  other  rooms  by  the  second  patient  of  the  series 
who  went  to  these  rooms  as  a  nurse  immediately  after  her  recov- 
ery from  tonsillitis.  The  most  frequently  found  bacteria  in  the 
throats  were  staphylococci,  sometimes  in  pure  cultures,  but  as 
a  rule  mixed  with  streptococci.  The  bacillus  of  diphtheria  was 
never  found. 

The  author  cites  a  large  number  of  previous  observers  whose 
work  shows  that  many  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  throat 
are  contagious,  and  that  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
cases,  serious  complications  or  sequels  arise.  I  n  the  Altona  out- 
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break  articular  rheumatism  occurred  in  three  cases  and  in  one 
cases,  serious  complications  or  sequels  arise.  In  the  Altona  out- 
break articular  rheumatism  occurred  in  three  cases,  and  in  one 
case  each  nephritis,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  dangerous 
weakness  of  the  hart  was  observed,  ample  reason,  it  is  thought, 
for  isolating  all  such  patients  in  the  future. 


RESULTS  OF  SANITARY  WORK. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  practical  effect  of  municipal  sani- 
tary legislation  in  the  control  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  a  dis- 
ease so  wide  and  fatal  that  its  control  means  a  great  saving  of 
life,  is  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  New  /ork  State  Board 
of  Health  for  1896.  It  appears  by  this  report  that  while  the 
number  of  deaths  in  that  State  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
during  the  year  1896  amounted  to  13,257,  about  the  average 
mortality  from  this  disease,  there  was  a  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  in  the  district  including  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn,  the  percentage  of  mortality  from  it 
being  less  than  in  any  previous  year  for  the  past  ten  years.  The 
comments  on  this  decrease  in  the  report  are  of  such  great  interest 
and  significance  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  making  a  short 
extract  from  it. 

"In  the  congested  portions  of  these  municipalities  are  found 
the  largest  percentage  of  deaths  from  nearly  all  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  but  slight  variations  from  previous  years ;  but  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  decrease  has  been  steady  for  the  last 
five  years.  The  only  explanation  of  this  gratifying  exhibit  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  local  boards  of  health  in  these  cities  have 
recognized  that  the  disease  is  due  to  infection,  and  have,  there- 
fore, taken  unusual  precautions  to  prevent  its  spread  by  a  more 
rigid  scrutiny  of  the  food-supply,  especially  the  quality  of  the 
milk  and  the  examination  of  the  cows  supplying  it,  as  far  as  their 
jurisdiction  extends." — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


A  NUISANCE  ACT. 

Chapter  39,  of  the  public  laws  of  1899,  "An  Act  for  the  pre- 
vention of  certain  kinds  of  Nuisances,"  reads  as  follows : 

Whoever  personally  or  through  the  agency  of  another  leaves 
or  deposits  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse,  cow,  sheep,  hog  or  any 
other  of  the  larger  domestic  animals  in  any  place  where  it  may 
cause  a  nuisance  shall,  upon  receiving  a  notice  to  that  effect  from 
the  local  board  of  health,  promptly  remove,  bury,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  remains,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  within  such  time 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  local  board  of  health,  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  such  board  of  health,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  month.     (Approved  March  3.) 
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The  pamphlet  containing  the  report  of  the  health  officer,  the 

sanitary  inspector,  the  city  physician,  and   the    city   engineer  of 

Augusta  may  stand  as  a  model  of  what  such  reports  should  be. 

These  departments  of  the  city  government  did  much  good  work 

in  1898,  and  the  clear  statement  of  it  found  in  this  report  is  grati- 
fying. 


Based  upon  a  few  successful  experiments  upon  the  lower  ani- 
mals, Dr.  W.  D.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  recommends  the  internal 
administration  of  lard  in  liberal  quantities  as  an  antidote  to 
strychnine  poisoning. 


Dr.  Mariarta,of  New  York,  says  that  hehas  seen  such  a  goodly 
number  of  desperate  cases  benefited  by  the  use  of  antitoxin,  even 
late  in  the  disease  (the  fourth  or  fifth  day), that  he  believes  every 
patient  with  diphtheria,  laryngeal  or  other,  no  matter  how  late  or 
how  severe,  should  have  a  full  dose  of  antitoxin. 


A  superintendent  of  a  large  hospital  for  the  insane  states  in  his 
annual  report  that  "societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren would  do  well  to  branch  out  into  the  work  of  prevention  of 
insanity  in  childhood  by  insisting  on  more  outdoor  physical  exer- 
cise, and  less  intellectual  overwork,  until  the  body  has  been  devel- 
oped to  a  sturdy,  healthy  frame,  checking  the  emotions  and 
grading  study  according  to  the  age  and  physical  condition  of  the 
child.  Physical  deterioration,  if  not  actual  pathologic  conditions, 
exist  in  seven-tenths  of  our  cases,  and  act  as  exciting  causes  for 
mental  disturbance." — Health. 
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It  is  a  fact,  both  instructive  and  interesting,  that  in  many  of 
the  coldest  portions  of  the  globe  colds  are  unknown.  Nansen 
and  his  men  when  in  the  Arctic  regions,  although  they  under- 
went exposure  of  every  description,  never  suffered  from  colds, 
but  no  sooner  had  they  set  foot  on  their  native  shore  of  Norway 
than  they  one  and  all  caught  cold.  The  experience  of  other  Arc- 
tic explorers  is  the  same.  It  seems,  then,  probable  that  after  all 
there  is  something  in  the  theory  that  colds  are  infectious. — 
Pediatrics. 


Recently  a  correspondent,  who  stated  that  he  was  "something 
of  an  authority  on  grip,"  sent  a  communication  to  the  Times 
saying  that  the  only  sure  way  to  avoid  taking  the  disease  was  to 
keep  the  feet  dry.  In  corroboration  of  the  point  he  mentioned 
that  since  he  had  been  careful  to  do  this  he  had  not  had  it,  while 
before  observing  the  precaution  he  had  had  it  four  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  got  it  "every  time  through  his  feet."  Whereupon 
another  correspondent  comes  out  with  the  staggering  statement 
that  he  knows  a  man  "who  has  had  grip  five  years  in  succession, 
and  he  has  two  wooden  legs." — Boston  Med.  &  S.  J. 


Bacteria  may  be  destroyed  with  certainty  with  a  sufficiently 
elevated  temperature,  but  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  freeze  them 
to  death.  This  has  been  the  practical  conclusion  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.M.P.Ravenel,  who, 
by  means  of  liquid  air,  worked  with  a  temperature  of  31 2°  F. 
below  zero  and  found  that  even  this  low  temperature  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  kill  bacteria. 


The  colonial  government  of  Australia  asked  the  medical  board 
to  issue  appropriate  instructions  as  to  prophylaxis  from  sun- 
stroke. The  board  is  stated  to  have  declared  that,  of  all  predis- 
posing causes,  undue  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor  is  the 
most  common  and  the  most  dangerous.  In  many  cases  sun- 
stroke has  practically  been  alcohol-stroke,  and  in  other  cases  an 
injudicious  resort  to  alcohol  therapeutically  has  endangered  the 
sufferer's  life. 


Twenty-one  years  ago  a  young  lawyer  was  placed  in  an  asylum 
for  inebriates  as  an  incurable.     He  had  alcoholic  delirium  and 
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delusions  and  had  apparently  lost  all  power  of  recovery.  Four 
months  later  he  begged  to  go  out  into  the  world  again  and  was 
confident  of  final  cure.  His  sister  and  physician  persuaded  him 
to  stay  a  year.  He  did  so,  cheerfully  applying  himself  diligently 
to  study  during  this  time.  Last  December  this  man  took  his  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  a  highly  respected,  noble  man,  who 
had  occupied  several  responsible  positions  of  trust.  All  inebriates 
may  not  rise  to  these  hights,  but  all  can  recover  and  remain  tem- 
perate with  the  use  of  means,  and  by  following  the  great  laws  of 
nature. — Ann.  d.  Soc.  Chir.  Leige, — Quart.  I.  of  Inebriety. 

A  citizen  of  Georgia  laments  that,  while  the  State  pays  $25,000 
a  year  for  the  inspection  of  oil  and  guano,  not  a  cent  is  paid  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  its  citizens.  Georgia  is  one  of  the 
very  few  states  which  has  no  state  board  of  health. 


Among  the  sanitary  regulations  now  in  effect  in  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  is  the  following :  "That  in  every  case  of  consump- 
tion, all  rooms  that  patients  have  occupied  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected, scraped,  and  then  painted  or  whitewashed  under  the 
supervision  of  an  employee  of  the  board  of  health,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  furnished  all  practising  physicians  of 
the  city  of  San  Juan,  who  will  immediately  upon  the  death  of  a 
consumptive,  or  the  vacating  of  premises  by  them,  notify  the 
board  of  health." 


Before  1857  the  mortality  in  the  English  army  in  India  was  69 
per  1000;  whereas  the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of 
the  Government  of  India  for  1896  records  that  the  mortality  of 
the  troops  is  only  14.84  per  1000  of  strength. 


The  object  of  all  health  laws,  health  organizations,  and  sani- 
tary endeavor  is  to  lessen  the  sum  total  of  human  misery  by  pre- 
venting, so  far  as  possible,  sickness,  with  its  attendant  pain, 
anxiety,  expense,  and  loss  of  life.  The  State  and  the  individual 
can  engage  in  no  more  beneficent  or  economic  labor. — Iowa 
Health  Bulletin. 
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POINTS  FOR  THE  "ANTIVACKS." 

According  to  the  creed  of  the  antivacks,  it  was  Jenner  who 
lifted  the  cover  of  Pandora's  box.  Those  were  lovely  days 
before  vaccination  was  known,  but  since  it  came  mankind  has 
suffered  innumerable  diseases  and  has  been  tormented  with 
potato  bugs,  San  Jose  scale,  and  pediculosis.  Happily,  however, 
the  great  majority  of  persons  are  sensible  and  do  not  believe  such 
stuff.  Instead  of  its  being  true  that  the  general  influence  of 
vaccination  is  deleterious,  the  fact  is  being  worked  out  on  scien- 
tific lines  that  vaccination  exerts  a  protective  influence,  not  only 
against  smallpox,  but  against  some  other  diseases. 


At  the  first  Congress  on  tuberculosis  held  in  Paris  some  years 
ago,  Professor  Landouzy  communicated  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations that  those  persons  who  survived  an  attack  of  smallpox 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  infection  of 
tuberculosis  than  are  other  persons.  Such  persons  are  therefore, 
said  to  have  an  acquired  predisposition  to  tuberculosis.  Channin, 
of  Paris,  Lop,  of  Marseilles,  Revillod,  of  Geneva,  and  Grasset,  of 
Montpelier,  have  since  furnished  a  considerable  mass  of  facts 
which  confirm  the  clinical  observations  of  Landouzy. 


Dr.  W.  B.  Taylor,  of  McKeensport,  Pa.,  reports  the  prompt 
relief  of  the  symptoms  of  whooping-cough  by  vaccination.  The 
suggestion  came  to  him  from  Dr.  Huffman,  surgeon  to  the  Na- 
tional Military  Home,  of  Ohio.  Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Knox,  of 
McKeensport,  used  vaccination  for  the  cure  of  whooping-cough. 


"I  wish  some  of  your  conscientious  objectors  at  home  were 
here  during  the  present  epidemic  to  see  the  effects  of  vaccination. 
Not  a  living  soul  in  Rangoon  who  has  been  vaccinated  compara- 
tively recently — say,  within  the  past  five  or  seven  years — has  had 
anything  worse  than  a  very  mild  attack  of  smallpox,  while  dozens 
are  dying  every  day  from  it ;  and  yet  lunatics  at  home  resist  vac- 
cination. I  have  had  much  trouble  with  our  men,  many  of 
whom  have  refused  to  be  vaccinated,  so  one  day  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  medical  man  and  when  he  came  I  locked  the  doors 
and  saw  that  every  man  unprotected  either  by  recent  vaccination 
or  by  inoculation  (the  desperate  native  method)  had  to  choose 
between  vaccination  or  dismissal.     It  is  tyranny,  of  course,  but 
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see  the  result.  We  have  over  1 50  men  and  with  smallpox  raging 
all  around  not  one  of  them  has  taken  it.  I  wish  all  the  antivac- 
cinationists  of  the  country  had  been  in  Rangoon  for  the  past 
month.  Those  who  had  not  been  converted  promptly,  would 
soon  have  had  their  toes  to  the  daisies. — Lancet. 


In  the  city  of  Paris,  there  were  in  1719,  14,000  deaths  from 
smallpox.  In  1768-69,  one-half  the  inhabitants  of  Kamschatka 
perished  with  the  disease.  In  1733  it  almost  depopulated  Green- 
land, after  having  in  1709,  carried  off  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  we  are  told  that  when  the  Spaniards  intro- 
duced their  religion  into  the  Land  of  the  Aztecs,  they  brought 
with  it  smallpox,  which  did  far  more  than  the  cruel  swords  of 
Cortez  and  his  band  of  invaders  to  "civilize"  the  country ;  killing 
off  in  one  year,  3,500,000  of  the  natives ;  nearly  one-third  the 
number  of  the  present  population  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
There  is  'probably  no  greater  contrast  in  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  than  this  picture  presents  in  comparison  with  that  of 
smallpox  in  the  countries  where  vaccination  is  enforced  today. — 
Brooklyn  Med.  Jr. 

Of  217  cases  of  smallpox  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  McCol- 
lom  in  the  smallpox  hospital  in  Boston,  50  per  cent,  of  the  unvac- 
cinated  died,  while  only  3.2  per  cent,  of  those  died  who  had  pre- 
viously been  vaccinated. 

In  the  serious  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  Middlesbrough,  Eng., 
the  fatality  in  the  cases  among  persons  of  all  ages  who  had  ever 
been  vaccinated  was  8.8  per  cent.,  while  among  the  unvaccinated 
it  was  47.4  per  cent.  Of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  105 
were  attacked.  Among  the  43  who  had  been  vaccinated,  not  one 
died ;  but  among  the  62  unvaccinated,  29  died,  equal  to  a  fatality 
of  46.7  per  cent.  And  yet  the  antivacks  say  vaccination  does  not 
protect.  It  protects  still  much  better  in  those  countries  where 
vaccination  and  revaccination  is  nearly  universal. 

In  Austria-Hungary,  in  Russia,  and  in  France,  where  vaccina- 
tion is  optional,  the  death-rate  from  smallpox  per  one  million 
inhabitants  was  in  1887 — 583-7  I  535-9  ;  167  ;  and  in  1888 — 540.3  ; 
23I-5'>  JQ1-0^  respectively.  In  the  German  Empire,  where  vac- 
cination is  compulsory,  the  rate  per  one  million  for  these  two 
years  was  for  1887,  1,  and  in  1888,  .8.     In  Denmark  and  in  Nor- 
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way  and  Sweden,  where  the  laws  regarding  vaccination  are  very- 
stringent,  the  death-rate  for  the  same  two  years  per  1,000,000 
was  o. 


By  means  of  a  more  rigorous  application  of  vaccination  and 
revaccination  smallpox  has  almost  disappeared  in  the  French 
army.  In  1876-78  there  were  each  year  more  than  1000  cases 
with  an  average  of  more  than  100  deaths  from  this  disease.  Since 
1894  the  number  of  cases  has  fallen  to  below  100  and  the  deaths 
to  below  10.  The  exact  figures  were  56  cases  with  2  deaths  in 
1896  and  58  cases  and  1  death  in  1897. — Revue  D' Hygiene. 


It  would  seem  that  the  Englishman  being  at  liberty  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  under  the  recent  modification  of  the  compulsory 
vaccination  law,  does  not  want  to  do  so.  In  some  of  the  towns 
containing  many  "conscientious  objectors,"  there  has  this  year 
been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  vaccinations.  Later 
reports  from  the  central  health  office  show  that  the  increase  in 
vaccination  is  quite  general  in  England.  "Vaccination  must  go," 
is  the  slogan  of  the  antivacks,  but  these  statements  indicate  that 
it  is  not  going  very  fast. 


In  1799  Woodville  vaccinated  400  persons  with  cow  pox  and 
subsequently  inoculated  all  of  them  with  the  virus  of  smallpox 
without  communicating  smallpox  to  one  of  these  persons. 


In  the  practice  of  vaccination  in  Germany  there  has  been  a 
rapid  change  from  the  arm  to  arm  method  to  animal  vaccine.  In 
1879  only  2.98  per  cent,  of  the  vaccinations  was  done  with  animal 
vaccine;  in  1895,  99.84  per  cent,  of  the  work  was  done  with  it. 
With  the  change  there  has  been  an  increased  percentage  of  suc- 
cesses.    Glycerinated  lymph  is  almost  exclusively  used. 


NOTES  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Climatological  Association, 
Dr.  Bonney  deplored  the  fact  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  con- 
sumptives are  sacrificed  every  year  because  of  the  late  diagnosis 
of  their  physicians.  The  earlier  the  diagnosis,  the  better  the 
chance  for  cure,  and  it  is  in  early  cases  that  the  cures  are  lasting. 


At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  gave  the  subse- 
quent histories  of  arrested  cases  of  consumption  treated  at  the 
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Sharon  Sanitarium,  near  that  city.  The  results  speak  highly  for 
the  sanitarium  treatment  of  tuberculosis  even  in  an  institution 
near  a  large  city,  near  the  sea,  and  at  a  low  altitude,  but  on  dry 
soil,  and  protected  from  inclement  weather  by  woods  and  hills. 


In  some  experiments  at  the  Adirondack  Sanitarium,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  hands  of  consumptives  carry  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis,  the  hands  of  only  two  out  of  ten  patients  in  private 
practice  were  found  free  from  infection,  and  those  two  persons 
were  scrupulously  careful  by  the  use  of  cloths  and  cuspidors  and 
frequent  washing  to  keep  the  hands  perfectly  clean.  Two 
patients,  who  used  handkerchiefs  only,  furnished  an  abundance 
of  infection. 


Dr.  Arthur  Ransome,  of  England,  says :  By  means  of  some 
researches  carried  out  in  the  years  1889  and  1890  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Professor  Dreschfeld,  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  I 
was  able  to  show  that  the  air  of  a  poor  cottage  in  Ancoats,  with 
poor  ventilation  and  undrained  basement,  in  which  several  cases 
of  phthisis  had  occurred,  was  able  to  preserve  unchanged  the 
virulence  of  tuberculous  sputum  for  two  or  three  months  at  least, 
but  that  the  same  sputum  exposed  freely  to  air  and  light  in  a 
hospital  for  phthisical  patients  and  also  in  a  well-lighted,  well- 
drained,  and  well-ventilated  house  entirely  lost  the  power  of  com- 
municating the  disease  to  guinea-pigs  by  inoculation.  A  further 
research  carried  on  in  1894  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Dele- 
pine  proved  that  less  than  two  days'  exposure  to  air  and  light 
with  only  one  hour  of  sunshine  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  viru- 
lent power  of  tuberculous  sputum  when  it  was  exposed  in  a 
clean,  well-drained,  well-lighted  house. 


In  opening  the  recent  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  in 
Berlin,  Prof.  Stewart,  the  spokesman  for  England  said :  "In 
our  country  as  here  we  are  profoundly  in  earnest,  and  as  here 
the  highest  in  the  land  are  lending  their  influence  and  giving 
their  help,  so  with  us,  not  merely  the  members  of  our  profession, 
but  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  leading  statesmen  and 
philanthropists  are  cordially  co-operating  in  this  great  crusade. 
One  fact  I  should  desire  to  mention  is  that  in  many  parts  of  our 
island  the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption  is  being  carried  out* 
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Even  in  Edinburgh,  where  we  are  not  unfamiliar  with  rain  and 
mist  and  east  wind,  the  open-air  treatment  is  carried  out  in  the 
Victoria  Hospital  as  it  is  on  the  beautiful  slopes  of  the  Taunus, 
and  with  results  which  appear  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  Dr. 
Dettweiler  and  the  other  workers  in  German  sanatoria." 


" Professor  LofTler,  of  Greifswald,  observed  that  tuberculosis 
might  heal  spontaneously.  Congenital  tuberculosis  was  extremely 
rare.  Tuberculosis  of  the  father  had  no  part  in  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  disease.  There  was  no  proof  as  yet  of 
immunity  to  the  disease,  nor  of  congenital  or  hereditary  disposi- 
tion to  it ;  but  it  was  very  probable  that  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  or  digestive  organs,  as  well  as  disturbances  of  nutri- 
tion, favored  tuberculous  infection." 


"Dr.  Roth,  of  Potsdam,  expressed  the  opinion  that,  since  tuber- 
culosis was  an  infectious  disease,  the  sanitary  police  should  carry 
out  preventive  measures.  The  chief  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  is  inhalation  of  the  expectoration  of  patients.  The 
knowledge  of  this  danger  should  be  spread  and  popularized  as 
largely  as  possible,  and  the  masses  should  be  instructed  by  every 
available  means  to  recognize  the  first  symptoms  of  consumption 
and  to  take  proper  precautions.  In  sanatoria  he  recommended 
the  use  of  spittoon  bottles  made  of  strong  material,  which  should 
be  burnt  and  replaced  by  new  ones  every  day." 


"Professor  Heubner,  of  Berlin,  observed  that  tuberculosis  was 
not  congenital.  Among  the  800  infants  of  his  clinic,  none  of 
those  under  a  year  old  were  tuberculous,  but  26  of  those  from 
three  to  four  years  of  age  were  infected.  Infantile  tuberculosis 
was,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  acquired  by  inhalation,  there- 
fore children  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  contact  with 
tuberculous  patients.  Children  of  tuberculous  parents  acquired 
the  disease  more  readily  than  others,  and  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  strengthen  them  to  resistance  by  open-air  treatment, 
careful  feeding,  cold  baths,  etc." 

In  concluding  his  remarks  Professor  Virchow  disputed  the 
dogma  of  congenital  or  inherited  tuberculosis  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  pathological  examinations.     The  existence   of   tubercu- 
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losis  in  unborn  or  new-born  infants  has  never  yet  been  conclu- 
sively proved.  Infection  took  place  after  birth — it  may  be  in  the 
first  days  of  life. 


Dr.  Dettweiler,  of  Falkenstein,  said  that  the  treatment  con- 
sisted essentially  in  a  permanent  air  and  rest  cure,  day  and  night, 
carried  out  with  scrupulous  care,  and  adapted  to  the  state  of  each 
patient  and  the  stage  of  the*  disease ;  in  hardening  the  skin  by 
proper  application  of  air,  water,  and  massage;  in  gymnastics, 
etc.,  in  a  system  of  feeding  adapted  to  each  individual  case ;  in 
attention  to  the  hygiene  of  the  clothing  and  dwelling;  in  disinfec- 
tion ;  in  treatment  of  expectoration  and  cough.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  directing  physician  of  a  sani- 
tarium. Where  all  these  desiderata  were  fulfilled  patients  need 
not  leave  their  own  countrv,  but  could  be  successfully  treated  in 
all  climates  not  subject  to  extremes  of  cold  and  heat." 


Professor  Von  Leyden,  of  Berlin,  closed  his  remarks  on  the 
development  of  the  sanitarium  movement  by  saying  that,  at  the 
present  moment  there  were  thirty-three  people's  sanataria  in  Ger- 
many, either  in  full  action,  or  approaching  completion.  Branch 
.societies  watched  over  the  families  of  the  patients  and  negotiated 
with  a  view  to  finding  work  for  discharged  patients.  But  the 
greatest  enterprise  of  the  Central  Committee  had  been  the  calling 
of  the  present  Congress. 


Dr.  Weicker  read  statistics  of  the  1,800  patients  discharged 
from  his  people's  sanatarium  during  the  last  four  years,  showing' 
that  the  percentage  of  those  able  to  work  had  increased  from 
year  to  year.  Dr.  Reiche,  of  Hamburg,  gave  figures  to  prove  the 
good  results  obtained  by  the  Hanseatic  sanataria ;  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  patients  discharged  were  able  to  take  up  work.  Moharrem- 
Bey,of  Egypt,  proposed  the  erection  of  international  consumption 
hospitals,  and  offered  the  whole  of  his  pecuniary  resources  in  aid 
■of  the  project.  One  of  the  Japanese  delegates  stated  that  cow's 
milk  in  Japan  is  invariably  boiled  before  it  is  consumed. 


POLAND  SPRING. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Poland  Spring  House,  it  was  found  that 
the  Ricker  Brothers  have,  between  the  last  season  and  this,  been 
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engaged  in,  what  some  persons  term,  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property  in  their  determination  to  make  their  whole  establish- 
ment the  model  one,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sanitarian 
and  the  pleasure  seeker.  The  main  tower  was  torn  down  and 
enlarged  giving  a  greater  number  of  suites  of  luxurious  rooms 
on  each  floor  with  bath-room  appointments  of  unexceptional 
excellence.  In  the  basement  there  have  been  large  expenditures 
in  the  tearing  out  and  replacing  of  work  which  was  before  almost 
perfect.  As  modern  plumbing  and  household  drainage  practice 
has  changed,  the  Rickers  have  changed,  regardless  of  cost  when- 
ever they  could  receive  assurance  that  any  of  their  arrangements 
may  be  improved.  The  sanitary  work  at  Poland  Spring  is  so 
excellent  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  it. 


POISON  IN  POTATOES. 

Some  years  ago  a  local  board  of  health  was  called  to  aid  a 
family,  the  members  of  which,  on  two  different  days,  about  a 
week  apart,  sickened,  about  three  hours  after  taking  their  noon 
meal,  with  headache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomach,, 
and  in  one  of  the  persons,  cramps.  The  narration  of  the  attend- 
ant circumstances  gave  reason  to  suspect  the  potatoes  as  being 
the  medium  through  which  the  poisoning  was  received.  Neither 
meat  nor  fish  formed  a  part  of  either  meal.  The  physician,  who 
was  called  once,  thought  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  arsen- 
ical poisoning,  and  the  State  Board  was  asked  to  have  some  of 
the  potatoes  examined.  The  analysis  gave  no  trace  of  arsenic  or 
other  metallic  poison. 

The  potato  belongs  botanically  to  the  family  Solanaceae,. 
which  includes  such  poisonous  plants  as  Belladonna,  Hyoscy- 
amus,  etc.  For  the  reason  of  its  close  relationship  to  other 
poisonous  plants,  there  has  been  a  popular  tradition  that  the 
potato  may  sometimes  act  as  a  poison.  That  this  idea  has  a  basis 
of  truth,  has  been  determined  by  the  careful  study  of  cases  of 
poisoning  which  were  referable  to  nothing  but  potatoes  eaten  a 
short  time  before,  and  by  the  fact  that  solanin,  a  poisonous  alka- 
loid, is  found  in  the  potato  tubers,  varying  in  quantity  at  differ- 
ent seasons  and  under  different  circumstances. 

In  1889,  Cortial  reported  the  poisoning  of  a  part  of  a  regiment 
of  the  French  army  stationed  at  Lyons.  He  referred  the  poison- 
ing to  solanin  in  old  potatoes  eaten  a  few  hours  before,  but  he  did 
not  furnish  the  experimental  proof.  In  1892  and  in  1893  Meyer 
and  Schmiedeberg  investigated  some  wholesale  poisonings  in 
several  battalions  of  the  German  army.  The  symptoms  were 
frontal  headache,  colic,  diarrhea,  vomiting,  weakness,  and  a 
slight  stupor.  In  some  cases  there  were  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
and  acceleration  of  the  pulse  with  subsequently,  a  marked  slow- 
ness of  its  rate.  The  men  were  completely  convalesced  in  about 
eight  or  nine  days. 
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Analyses  of  potatoes  like  those  which  were  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  trouble  among  these  soldiers,  and  of  other  potatoes  at 
various  seasons  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  solanin  is 
comparatively  small  in  new  and  good  potatoes  (from  November 
to  February),  that  in  March  and  April  the  quantity  is  doubled, 
and  that  in  old  potatoes  in  June  and  July  the  quantity  of  solanin 
is  again  largely  increased.  The  investigations  of  Meyer  show 
that  the  older  the  potatoes  the  larger  the  quantitv  of  solanin.  Its 
quantity  is  largely  increased  in  sprouted  potatoes.  In  old  pota- 
toes kept  in  a  damp  place  like  those  suspected  of  poisoning  the 
German  battalions,  there  were  found  twenty-four  times  as  much 
solanin  as  in  new  potatoes.  The  outbreaks  of  poisoning  among 
both  the  French  and  German  troops  occurred  in  the  later  part  of 
summer  \then  old  potatoes  were  in  use. 


FRESH  AIR  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Air  is  as  essential  to  the  products  of  physical  and  dependent 
mental  energy  as  it  is  to  the  intensity  and  brilliancy  of  a  candle 
flame.  The  physical  energy  of  the  body  is  as  much  the  product 
of  the  oxidation  of  carbon  within  it  as  the  energy  of  the  engine 
is  the  product  of  oxidation  in  the  fires  under  the  boilers.  The 
normal  brilliancy  of  a  candle  flame  is  obtained  only  in  the  purest 
air.  The  engine  develops  its  greatest  energy  only  when  its  fires 
are  freely  fed  with  air.  A  withdrawal  of  oxygen  from  the  air  in 
quantity  equal  to  1-500  of  the  volume  of  the  air  reduces  bv  1-20 
the  luminosity  of  a  candle  flame  burned  within  it.  The  quantity 
and  intensity  of  vital  energy  suffer  a  corresponding,  if  not  an 
equal  or  even  greater  change  when  protractedly  exposed  to 
abnormal  atmospheric  conditions.  The  breathing  of  impoverished 
air  results  of  necessity  in  the  dulling  of  the  vital  fires  of  the 
body  and  of  the  keen  edge  of  the  intellect.  It  means  a  weakened 
body  and  a  dulled  mind.  A  lowered  vitality  of  the  body,  besides 
exposing  it  to  an  increased  liability  to  communicated,  contracted, 
or  constitutional  disease,  also  impairs  its  effectiveness  as  a  vital 
mechanism.  The  aggregate  of  physical  and  mental  vitality  lost 
through  ignorant  or  indifferent  regard,  and  even  culpable  disre- 
gard of  the  exact  and  delicate  dependence  of  the  activities  of 
body  and  mind  on  the  maintenance  of  a  normal,  including  atmos- 
pheric, environment,  surpasses  all  common  conception  or  belief. 
That  air  quality  is  fully  as  important  as  food  quality  in  the 
production  of  vital  energy  is  a  conception  which  has  yet  to  be 
borne  in  upon  the  public,  if  not  the  professional,  belief  and  con- 
science. A  rule  which  may  be  safely  insisted  upon  for  general 
adoption  and  application  is  that  pure  air  should  be  supplied  to 
enclosures  in  the  maximum  rather  than  in  the  minimum  quantity 
tolerable.  Only  two  considerations  should  be  allowed  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  air  supply :  air  draughts  and  bank  drafts. — Prof. 
S.  H.  Woodbridge,  Ct.  School  Document. 
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THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  SUGAR. 

This  Journal  has  before  referred  to  the  value  of  sugar  as  a 
respiratory  food  and  a  speedy  recuperator  in  muscular  weari- 
ness. This  truth  was  brought  out  by  some  experiments  in  the 
German  army  last  year.  In  these  experiments  a  part  of  the  men 
had  the  regular  ration  and  another  equal  number  of  men  resemb- 
ling the  first  lot  as  much  as  possible  in  physique,  general  health, 
etc.,  received  an  increase  in  the  sugar  ration.  The  results  are 
said  to  have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  sugar  men,  in  that 
they  were  able  to  do  more  work  and  retained  better  health.  The 
use  of  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar  is  said  to  have  acted  like  a  charm 
in  allaying  fatigue  and  in  quenching  thirst. 


CLIMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

The  indiscriminate  prescription  of  climatic  change,  without 
due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  individual  case,  has  probably 
done  more  harm,  shortened  more  lives,  and  destroyed  more  pos- 
sible chances  of  recovery  among  consumptives,  than  ignorance 
or  faulty  application  of  any  other  remedy  that  has  ever  been 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  "One  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  the  climatic  benefits  of  sea  and  mountain  air  is  the  absence 
of  poisonous  and  irritating  substances  floating  in  it."  That,  I 
believe,  contains  the  gist  of  the  whole  question  of  climato— thera- 
peutics, other  things  being  equal.  To  generalize,  I  believe  that  the 
ideal  climate  for  the  average  consumptive  is  not  at  any  special 
station  nor  at  any  given  altitude,  but  where  is  found  pure  air 
free  from  contamination,  in  a  reasonably  equable,  moderate 
climate,  with  good  drainage,  and  where  the  percentage  of  moist- 
ure is  approximately  normal  and  not  subject  to  great  variation. 
— Dr.  H.  Arrowsmith,  Med.  News. 


STREPTOCOCCUS  MILK  INSPECTION. 

Dr.  Woodward,  of  Pniladelphia,  referring  to  the  system  of 
milk  inspection  in  that  city,  reported  a  case  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  this  work.  "A  woman  brought  to  the  milk  inspector  a 
sample  of  milk  from  her  usual  household  supply,  stating  that 
whenever  she  drank  the  milk  it  made  her  'deathly  sick.'  '  This 
milk,  upon  microscopic  examination,  gave  a  striking  picture  of 
pus  corpuscles  and  streptococci.  In  this  case  the  milk  inspector 
stopped  the  sale  of  the  milk  within  the  city  limits.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  the  dairyman  who  sold  the  infected  milk  in 
bulk  to  the  city  dealer,  advising  him  to  consult  a  veterinarian, 
and  stating  that  his  milk  would  not  be  admitted  for  sale  within 
the  city  limits  until  he  furnished  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  his  herd 
of  cows." 

Th  veterinarian  reported  that  the  dairy  consisted  of  seventeen 
cows,  all  in  good  condition  except  two:  one  with  first  calf, 
giving  bloody  milk  from  one  quarter  of  udder,  the  other  giving 
pus  from  one  teat. 
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The  sixth  annual  report  on  the  births,  marriages,  divorces,  and 
•deaths  in  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  year  1897  was  received  from 
the  binder  some  time  ago.  After  its  distribution  to  the  persons 
and  officers  designated  by  the  law,  only  a  small  pile,  mostly  in 
paper  covers,  remains.  If  any  reader  cares  for  one  he  should 
ask  for  it  soon. 


Many  persons  may  say  that  the  report  is  late,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  strive  to  get  out,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  each  year,  the  report  for  that  department,  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  true.  An  amendment  to  the  law  would  enable  the 
registrar  to  issue  the  work  somewhat  earlier,  but  in  work  of 
this  kind  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy  should  be  the 
prime  consideration. 


Dr.  C.  D.  Smith,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  sailed  for  Europe  September  13.  They  will  remain 
abroad  until  the  end  of  the  year.  While  away  the  doctor  will 
examine  the  present  methods  of  propogating,  preserving,  and 
using  vaccine  lymph  in  England  and  some  of  the  continental 
countries. 


Last  year  a  correspondent  outside  of  this  State  wrote  to  this 
office  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Cattle  Commission  of  Maine  had 
discarded  the  use  of  mallein  as  a  diagnostic  test  for  glanders. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  Dr.  Bailey  stated  emphatically  that  the 
rumor  was  false,  and  that  with  the  commission  there  existed  not 
the  least  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  it  in  the  diagnosis  of  glanders. 
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Last  year  also  the  chief  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  London 
Road  Car  Company,  the  owners  of  the  best  omnibuses  in  the  city, 
stated  that  he  had  used  mallein  on  over  4,000  horses  within  two 
years  and  every  horse  that  reacted  was  destroyed,  and  on  post 
mortem  examination  the  presence  of  glanders  was  discovered  in 
every  instance. 


At  its  meeting  September  25,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
passed  the  following : 

Resolved :  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  board 
that  neither  formaldehyde  nor  any  other  chemical  preservative 
should  be  added  to  milk  or  cream  by  dairymen  or  milk  dealers. 
Of  the  therapeutic  use  of  these  things  by  physicians  we  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  we  are  sure  that  their  use  by  dairymen  and 
milk  dealers  should  be  prohibited  in  this  State  as  it  is  in  many 
others. 


The  editorial  management  of  that  excellent  London  journal, 
The  Sanitary  Record,  is  so  able  that  it  would  seem  that  it  could 
well  afford  frankly  to  acknowledge  the  source  of  any  appropri- 
ated matter,  whether  taken  from  the  larger  or  smaller  journals, 
whether  from  the  English  reports  or  from  American  or  provin- 
cial. 


Infection,  by  its  very  nature,  is  no  more  local  than  the  people 
whom  it  attacks,  sometimes  rather  less.  If  only  fifty  localities 
remained  in  England  where  sanitation  was  neglected,  those  fifty 
would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble  and  cause  of  mortality  to 
every  other  part  of  the  country.  As  an  outbreak  of  fire  in  a 
house  is  not  only  the  concern  of  the  householder  but  of  the  town 
in  which  it  is  situated,  so  every  growth  of  infectious  disease  in 
England  is  the  concern  of  the  State,  for  it  may  multiply  until 
thousands  have  fallen  under  it  if  unwisely  dealt  with,  but  if 
treated  scientifically  will  certainly  be  soon  arrested. — The  Hon. 
R.  Russell  in  Nineteenth  Century. 


One  disease  which  may  be  put  in  this  class,  the  most  horrible 
of  all,  hydrophobia,  affords  the  most  striking  instance  of  how 
local  action  fails,  and  State  action  succeeds,  in  exterminating 
pests  which  have  no  respect  for  parish  boundries.  A  rabid  dog 
is  given  to  running  rapidly  for  great  distances,  and,  therefore, 
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whatever  living  thing  he  bites  on  the  way  becomes  a  possible 
fresh  centre  of  infection.  Of  course,  therefore,  local  measures, 
and  even  county  orders,  do  not  suffice  to  extinguish  the  plague. 
But  wherever  a  Government  takes  the  subject  seriously  in  hand, 
and  by  general  muzzling  of  a  proper  kind  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
strict  regulations  concerning  imported  dogs,  makes  it  highly 
improbable  that  any  rabid  bite  can  be  inflicted,  this  worst  of  tor- 
ments may  be  absolutely  extirpated.  Australia,  Sweden,  and 
some  other  countries  have  adopted  one  or  both  of  these  methods 
with  the  utmost  success.  Our  own  country  will  probably  allow 
many  dreadful  examples  to  take  place  of  laissezfaire  results,  an 
overwhelming  proof  of  things  already  proven,  before  it  parts 
with  so-called  moderate  or  half-and-half  measures,  and  applies 
the  only  true  remedy  which  is  the  humane  one  for  the  sake  both 
of  men  and  beasts. — Id. 


Dr.  Councilman  of  Boston  says  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
that  "the  disease  is  an  infectious  one  and  is  produced  by  a  definite 
micro-organism.  This  organism  increases  in  the  body  of  the 
affected  individual  and  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  may  infect 
his  surroundings,  and,  in  a  manner  which  we  do  not  know,  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  tissues  of  a  susceptible  individual  and  there 
produce  the  disease." 


A  case  was  reported  from  a  provincial  court  the  other  day  in 
which  the  victim  recovered  £j  of  damages  from  a  hairdresser 
whose  apprentice  had  been  the  means  of  communicating  ring- 
worm of  the  beard  to  the  man  On  whom  he  was  operating.  The 
magistrate  took  occasion  to  warn  the  unfortunate  hairdresser  of 
the  necessity  of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  his  business, 
and  to  suggest  to  him  the  advisability  of  increasing  his  charges 
for  shaving,  in  order  to  cover  the  risk  of  occasional  claims  of 
damages  such  as  might  arise  even  with  the  most  careful  super- 
vision.— Sanitary  Record. 


Don  H.  Woodward,  attorney  at  law,  Keene,  N.  H.,  says : 
"The  legislature  has  wisely  given  great  powers  to  the  health 
officers  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  and  nowhere  has  it  ever 
been  said  that  these  powers  have  ever  been  abused ;  unless  it  may 
be  so  said  by  reason  of  their  non-enforcement." 
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NOTES  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  first  requisite  in  attempts  to  save  a  consumptive  patient 
is  an  early  diagnosis.  The  next  thing,  in  most  cases  at  least,  is 
frankly  and  encouragingly  to  let  him  know  the  nature  of  his 
trouble,  and  the  need  of  a  complete  change  in  his  ways  of  living. 
I  say  "encouragingly"  because  a  statement  to  him  of  the  present 
views  of  the  leaders  in  medical  thought,  may  be  to  the  effect, 
that,  no  matter  what  his  family  history  may  be,  he  is  not  doomed 
by  heredity;  that  while  communicable,  proper  care  will  obviate 
dangers  to  others ;  that  under  proper  treatment  a  large  percent- 
age of  cases  recover. 

The  next  thing  is  for  the  consumptive  to  have  an  abundance 
of  food, — food  for  the  stomach  and  respiratory  food.  The  latter 
requirement  is  that  he  shall  breathe  the  outdoor  air  practically 
all  the  time,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  and  this  whether 
he  can  exercise,  or  must,  for  a  while,  sit  or  recline.  All  this 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  physicians  who  know  about  the 
modern  sanitarium  treatment  of  consumption  and  the  encourag- 
ing results  of  such  treatment  under  climatic  conditions  as  severe 
as  those  of  Maine,  and  not  a  whit  more  favorable. 


The  death  or  the  recovery  of  the  patient  will  depend  largely 
upon  whether  he  breathes  pure  air,  or  air  in  which  the  infectious 
dust  of  his  own  sputum  is  diffused.  In  every  case  in  which  the 
expectoration  contains  tubercle  bacilli,  or  probably  does,  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  understand  that  his  own  life  and  that 
of  others  may  depend  upon  the  proper  disposal  of  his  sputum'. 
At  home  the  patient  should  spit  into  cuspidors  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  three  or 
four  per  cent,  of  lysol.  The  efficiency  of  these  disinfectants  may 
be  increased  by  dissolving  four  or  five  tablespoonfuls  of  common 
salt  in  each  quart  of  solution.  In  fly-time  the  cuspidors  should 
be  covered  so  as  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  germs  by  the  flies. 
If  the  patient  is  obliged  to  spit  upon  cloths,  the  cloths  should  be 
burned  or  boiled  before  the  sputum  dries,  but  the  use  of  Knopf's 
aluminum  sputum  flask  is  much  preferable  for  the  consumptive-, 
who  is  bed-ridden  or  away  from  home. 

Even  with  a  careful  disposal  of  the  sputum,  the  disinfection 
of  the  rooms  most  occupied  by  the  patient  should  not  be  omitted, 
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nor  postponed  until  recovery  or  death  ensues.  For  the  good  of 
the  patient  as  well  as  to  further  ensure  the  safety  of  the  other 
members  of  the  household,  disinfection  should  be  done  every  few 
weeks.  Further  experimental  work  is  needed  to  fix  the  value 
of  formaldehyde  gas  for  this  particular  disease,  but  it  appears 
to  be  safe  to  advise  its  use  for  the  disinfection  of  the  rooms  of 
consumptives,  the  disinfection  of  floors  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  dilute  formaldehyde  solution  as  a  spray  or  a  wash 
(Solution  7),  and  disinfection  of  clothing  as  may  be  needed. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  last  year,  its 
action  of  1890  was  confirmed  by  which  three  preventive  meas- 
ures were  advocated,  viz. :  (a)  The  collection  of  sputa  in  a 
pocket  or  vessel  containing  a  little  colored,  five  per  cent,  carbolic 
acid,  or  at  least  a  little  water  ;  (&)  the  avoidance  of  dust  by  sub- 
stituting wiping  with  a  moist  cloth  for  sweeping;  (c)  the  boil- 
ing of  milk  before  drinking  it,  no  matter  what  its  source.  It 
was  further  recommended  that  the  premises  be  disinfected  after 
the  death  of  a  tuberculous  patient,  or  even  after  a  short  sojourn 
by  such  a  one.  His  personal  effects,  bed,  etc.,  should  also  be 
disinfected. 


No  member  of  a  tuberculous  family  need  despair  of  evading 
the  disease.  The  children  of  tuberculous  parents  could  be  placed 
under  such  conditions  that  they  would  never  contract  the  dis- 
ease. All  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  children  to  withstand 
attacks  of  tuberculosis  is  to  strengthen  the  tissues  and  build  up 
the  constitution  by  good  food,  fresh  air,  and  exercise. — Dr.  Sims 
Woodhead. 


The  same  trustworthy  English  authority  just  quoted,  referring 
to  the  tuberculin  test,  remarked  that  he  looked  forward  to  the 
period  when  associations  would  be  formed,  the  members  of 
which  would  guarantee  to  supply  or  use  only  such  milk  as  is 
guaranteed  to  be  taken  from  animals  that  have  been  subjected 
to  this  particular  test. 

Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  infection. 
Every  consumptive  should  sleep  with  his  bedroom-window  open 
top  and  bottom,  and  during  the  day  should  occupy  a  well-venti- 
lated room.      Rebreathed  air    is  the    main    condition  favoring 
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consumption.  If  the  patient  is  warmly  clad  he  need  not  fear 
keeping  out-of-doors  in  any  weather. — Circular  of  M.  O.  of  H., 
Brighton,  Eng. 


Sir  William  Broadbent  referred  to  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  die  in  England  and  Wales  every  year  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  the  intestines,  and  the  meninges.  But  the  destruc- 
tive work  does  not  end  here.  Hunchback,  hip- joint  disease,  dis- 
ease of  the  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  wrist,  and  other  joints,  which 
cripple  or  disable  so  many  children,  are  the  sign  manual  of 
tubercle. 


The  regulations  in  force  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  (England) 
for  the  disposal  of  sputum  are  as  follows :  Each  patient, 
whether  tuberculous  or  not,  has  a  spitting-cup,  containing  i  oz. 
of  i  in  20  carbolic  acid  solution.  The  expectoration  is  twice  a 
day  removed  from  the  wards,  the  cups  being  placed  as  they  are 
in  covered  metal  trays,  which  are  placed  on  a  trollev,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  sputum-room.  Here  the  sputum  is  emptied  out  of 
each  cup  into  a  receiver,  the  cup  being  immediately  placed  in  a 
sink  containing  1  in  20  carbolic  acid.  After  all  the  cups  have 
been  emptied  into  the  vessel,  this  is  put  into  the  destructor,  and 
the  sputum  destroyed  by  heat.  The  cups,  after  being  in  carbolic 
acid,  are  then  rinsed  with  boiling  water,  cleaned,  and  are  re- 
turned to  the  wards.  No  patient  is  allowed  to  spit  in  any  part 
of  the  hospital  except  into  a  cup,  and  these  are  provided  in  all 
the  corridors  and  out-patients  rooms,  and  in  the  garden  of  the 
hospital.  Handkerchiefs  are  allowed  the  patient,  provided  by 
the  hospital.  Each  patient  receives  one  handkerchief  a  day, 
which  is  not  to  be  used  for  spitting  into,  and  which  is  burned 
at-  the  end  of  each  day.  This  was  found  a  more  economical 
method  than  washing  the  handkerchiefs. 


The  New  Zealand  government  has  sent  to  London  the  draft 
of  a  bill  which  provides  for  the  strict  exclusion  of  consumptives 
from  the  islands,  just  as  individuals  having  smallpox,  leprosy, 
or  other  contagious  disease  are  now  prohibited  from  landing  by 
the  existing  laws.  To  better  enforce  this  proposed  act,  it  is 
provided  that  a  heavy  penalty  be  imposed  upon  the  captain  of  any 
ship  who  may  land  a  person  suffering  from  phthisis. — Med. 
News.  > 
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The  Medical  Officer  for  Whitechapel  has  inaugurated  a  new 
system  of  dealing  with  consumption.  In  all  instances  where 
cases  are  reported  to  him,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  is  having  the  houses  disinfected  as  in  the 
case  of  zymotic  disease.  The  plan  has  already  resulted  in  great 
benefit,  and  it  is  anticipated  will  have  considerable  effect  in 
reducing  the  number  of  consumptives. — Health. 


The  consumptive  patient  may  reinfect  himself  by  swallowing 
some  of  the  tuberculous  matter  from  his  lungs  and  thus  cause 
the  disease  to  attack  one  of  the  abdominal  organs ;  or  by  failing 
to  destroy  the  supta  he  may  permit  the  infectionof  the  dust  of  his 
■apartment,  and  by  inhaling  the  germs  plant  the  disease  anew  in 
some  previously  healthy  portion  of  his  lungs. — Circular  83  of 
N.  J.  Bd. 


Carpets  cannot  be  kept  clean,  and  they  are  almost  certain  to 
become  lodging  places  for  tubercle  bacilli  in  houses  occupied  by 
consumptive  patients.  Rugs  which  are  not  permanently  fast- 
ened are  preferable  to  carpets.  They  should  be  frequently  car- 
ried out  of  doors  and  exposed  all  day  to  air  and  light.  Carpets, 
rugs,  and  floors  which  are  believed  to  be  infected  should  not  be 
swept  when  dry.  Dust  should  be  removed  from  the  furniture 
by  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  the  cloth  should  be  burned  at 
•once. — Circular  83  of  N.  J.  Bd. 


The  Ohio  Sanitary  Bulletin  refers  to  the  remarkable  fall  in  the 
•death-rate  from  consumption  in  New  South  Wales  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Act  of  1886  which  provides  for  the  supervi- 
sion of  dairies. 


In  every  house  in  which  consumptive  patients  have  died,  the 
sick-rooms  were  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  thus 
danger  to  the  next  occupants  of  the  rooms  was  avoided. — Rpt.  of 
M.  O.  of  H.?  Brighton,  Eng. 

AGES  FOR  VACCINATION. 

This  matter  came  up  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
-of  Health,  but,  that  ample  time  might  be  had  for  considering  the 
subject,  action  was  postpomed.  At  the  June  meeting,  by  vote  of 
the  board,  the  following  rules  relating  to  vaccination  were 
adopted : 
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"It  is  desirable  that  primary  vaccination  be  done  during  early 
infancy, — between  the  third  and  sixth  months  of  the  child's  life,, 
if  practicable, — unless  the  illness  or  the  delicacy  of  the  infant 
make  it  appear  best  to  postpone  the  operation  a  little  longer.  If 
the  infant  has  been  exposed  to  smallpox,  or  if  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  such  exposure,  vaccination  should  be  done  at  once,  no 
matter  how  tender  the  age  of  the  infant. 

"If  the  first  vaccination  was  done  in  early  infancy,  it  is  better 
not  to  postpone  the  second  vaccination  (revaccination)  later  than, 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  of  the  child's  life.  Provided  the  pri- 
mary vaccination  was  successful  and  the  revaccination  was 
attended  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  persons  may  be  consid- 
ered as  probably  protected  for  life,  though  it  is  well  to  determine 
whether  the  immunity  is  permanent  by  test-vaccinations  at  inter- 
vals of  from  six  to  twelve  years,  according  to  the  apparent  near- 
ness or  remoteness  of  danger. 

"If  the  primary  vaccination  does  not  give  full  and  satisfactory 
results,  vaccination  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few 
weeks  until  the  results  assure  protection.  These  repeated  vac- 
cinations do  not  count  as  revaccinations.  Revaccination  signi- 
fies the  repetition  of  vaccination  some  years  after  a  previous 
successful  vaccination. 

"The  greater  potency  and  certainty  of  effect  of  the  modern 
glycerinated  lymph  render  it  unnecessary  to  insert  it  in  more 
than  one  place  in  the  arm,  and  the  board  deems  it  desirable  to 
insert  it  in  but  one  place,  letting  the  scarifications  cover  a  surface 
not  exceeding  one-fourth  inch  square." 

THE  DANGER  IN  VACCINATION. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  this  office  a  letter  from  the 
Superior  Board  of  Health,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  states  that  in  their 
800,000  vaccinations  but  a  single  death  occurred,  that  from 
tetanus,  a  disease  quite  prevalent  there.  The  virus  was  pro- 
duced in  the  open  field,  operating  upon  the  cattle  under  a  fly- 
tent,  then  letting  them  run  until  the  time  for  the  collection  of  the 
virus  came.  We  are  further  informed  that,  "the  animals  here 
never  being  stabled,  are  all  healthy  and  we  secured  a  virus  which 
gave  about  90%  successful  results,  and  in  some  cases  was  suc- 
cessful on  people  who  had  previously  had  smallpox.  We  had 
some  infected  arms,  not  many,  and  I  failed  to  find  a  single  oper- 
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ator  who  laid  the  infection  to  the  virus.  All  believed  it  to  be 
due  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  attempted  to 
destroy  the  effects  of  compulsory  vaccination  with  washes  made 
of  urine,  tobacco,  rum  and  other  substances." 

This  does  not  look  as  though  the  antivaccinationists  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  their  tirades 
about  the  danger  of  vaccination.  Against  the  one  death  charge- 
able, probably,  to  the  inoculation  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  by  the 
patient  himself  through  lack  of  cleanliness,  smallpox  has  been 
robbed  of  many  thousand  victims,  many  of  whom  would  have 
died,  and  untold  suffering  and  domestic  misery  have  been 
averted. 


A  MORSEL  FOR  THE  ANTIVACKS. 

From  the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Massachusetts  we  learn  that  330  cases  of  smallpox 
occurred  in  that  State  in  the  ten  years  1888  to  1897.  Of  these 
cases  143  of  the  persons  had  been  vaccinated,  149  had  not  been 
vaccinated  and  38  were  returned  as  doubtful. 

(A)  Among  the  vaccinated  the  fatility  was  6.3  per  cent.,  and 
among  the  unvaccinated  25.5  per  cent. 

(B)  No  vaccinated  child; under  one  year  old  was  attacked  with 
smallpox,  while  18  unvaccinated  infants  were  attacked,  and  9  of 
these,  or  50  per  cent.,  died  of  the  disease. 

(C)  Among  vaccinated  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
there  were  20  attacks  and  no  deaths.  Among  unvaccinated 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  there  were  J  J  attacks  and  15 
deaths,  or  19.5  per  cent. 

(D)  Among  vaccinated  adults,  or  persons  over  fifteen  years 
old,  there  were  120  cases  and  9  deaths,  or  7.5  per  cent. 

(E)  Among  unvaccinated  adults  there  were  71  cases  and  23 
deaths,  or  32.4  per  cent. 

Now  here  are  same  facts  which  may  subserve  the  purposes  of 
the  antivacks  and  some  which  will  not.  Paragraph  A  is  not  to 
their  liking  and  we  shall  probably  never  see  it  in  antivaccination 
literature ;  neither  will  they  be  likely  to  obtrude  upon  our  atten- 
tion the  facts  taught  in  paragraphs  B,  C,  and  E.  These  para- 
graphs do  not  teach  that  vaccination  does  not  protect.  The  pro- 
tective power  of  vaccination  is  indicated  in  B  and  C  for  the  rea- 
son that,  after  successful  vaccination  the  majority  of  children 
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remain  immune  until  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  Paragraph  E, 
also  teaches  too  plainly  the  great  value  of  vaccination  to  be  of 
any  use  to  the  opposers  of  it. 

But  in  paragraph  D  the  statement  that,  "Among  vaccinated 
adults,  or  persons  over  fifteen  years  old,  there  were  120  cases  and 
9  deaths,"  is  a  choice  morsel  for  the  compilers  of  one-sided 
statistics.  That  is  a  good  example  of  what  is  served  up  to  the 
non-medical  public  as  proving  that  vaccination  does  not  protect. 
Few  persons  now  claim  that  a  single  vaccination  in  childhood 
suffices  to  protect  all  persons  through  adult  life.  In  the  great 
majority  of  the  vaccinated  persons  who  take  smallpox,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  die  of  it,  their  vaccinations  were  many  years 
ago, — from  fifteen  to  fifty  years  or  more.  As  regards  these 
particular  120  cases  it  is  recorded  that  78  of  them,  or  65  per  cent, 
had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  only.  Certain  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  where  revaccination  is  neglected,  supply 
the  antivacks  with  an  abundance  of  argumentative  ammunition. 
Germany  gives  them  but  little  consolation,  so  long  as  they  keep 
to  the  statistics  of  the  years  which  have  followed  her  compulsory 
vaccination  and  revaccination  law. 


INFECTION  FROM  FEATHERED  PETS. 

In  some  European  countries  the  parrot  is  under  an  indict- 
ment for  spreading  certain  dangerous  infectious  diseases  from 
himself  to  human  beings.  Parrots  are  subject  to  a  disease 
which,  when  transmitted  to  man,  is  characterized  by  symptoms 
which  resemble,  in  some  degree,  those  of  typhus  fever  and  pneu- 
monia, and  which  in  some  cases,  has  had  a  fatal  termination.  In 
1892  about  fifty  persons  in  Paris  were  attacked  with  this  disease, 
psittacosis.  Since  then  reports  of  outbreaks  of  this  disease  and 
its  extension  to  human  beings  have  been  rather  frequent.  Par- 
rots also  are  frequently  the  victims  of  tuberculosis,  which  is 
often  characterized  by  new  growths  of  horny  skin  which  may 
attain  a  considerable  size.  They  are  also  subject  to  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs. 

A  little  while  ago  one  of  the  English  medical  journals*  had  a 
paper  by  Dr,  A.  Tucker  Wise  in  which  he  states  that  tuberculous 
infection  from  song-birds  is  a  fertile  though  unsuspected  source 
of  consumption. 

*Lancet,  May  20,  1899. 
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"Whilst  engaged  on  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  bacillary 
infection  in  cases  which  have  recently  come  under  my  notice  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  number  of  patients  who  have  lived  in 
contact  with  diseased  canaries  and  other  feathered  pets.  Among 
cage-birds,  pigeons,  and  poultry  tuberculosis  is  a  common  dis- 
ease and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  avian  infection  can  be 
conveyed  to  human  beings  who  keep  birds  within  the  house. 
The  objectionable  practice  of  allowing  them  to  place  their  beaks 
in  contact  with  the  lips  is  a  risky  and  dangerous  proceeding  as 
regards  liability  to  receive  bacilli  in  this  way  if  the  bird  is  not 
healthy.  Flies  can  also  convey  filth  and  with  it  disease  germs 
from  the  cage  to  human  food,  or  the  dust  of  dried  excrement 
and  mucus  may  pollute  the  air  of  any  room  in  which  birds  are 
kept.  Feeding  and  nursing  sick  birds  and  blowing  the  dust  and 
husks  from  their  seed  and  cleaning  the  cage  are  not  without 
danger.  In  my  opinion  the  canary  or  any  other  bird  kept  in  the 
kitchen  is  a  positive  peril  to  the  household,  as  by  fluttering  and 
whisking  the  dust  from  its  cage  or  mucus  from  its  beak  the  food 
of  a  whole  family  can  be  contaminated. 

"Taking  into  consideration  the  unnatural  and  unhealthy  life  to 
which  man  subjects  the  domestic  animals,  especially  birds  con- 
fined in  small  cages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  captives  should 
become  diseased  and  pollute  the  air  with  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms. In  a  work  on  diseases  of  cage-birds  Dr.  W.  T. 
Greene  mentions  phthisis  as  a  form  of  tuberculosis  attacking  the 
lungs  which  is  not  usually  met  with  in  birds  except  as  a  sequel 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  nota- 
bly the  liver  and  spleen ;  however,  as  a  secondary  affection  it  is 
not  uncommon  amongst  canaries.  He  names  the  symptoms  as 
gradual  emaciation,  sometimes  a  husky  cough,  inability  to 
moult,  and  lastly  diarrhea,  and  adds  that  canaries  are  the  most 
frequent  victims,  but  that  fowls,  pheasants,  and  pigeons  also 
suffer  from  the  disease.  Bechstein  defines  a  disease  of  cage- 
birds  called  the  "pip"  as  a  catarrh  or  cold  by  which  the  nostrils 
are  stopped  up  and  the  membrane  covering  the  tongue  is  hard- 
ened by  inflammation.  No  bacteriological  observations  have  yet 
been  made  on  this  catarrhal  disease  so  far  as  I  know,  nor  can 
anyone  say  whether  it  is  contagious  or  the  reverse.  There  are 
also  forms  of  tuberculous  tendency  in  cage-birds  termed  "rickets" 
and  "scrofula." 
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"As  there  is  generally  a  high  mortality  amongst  cage-birds, 
especially  if  several  are  kept  together,  and  tuberculosis  being 
very  frequent  with  them,  the  birds  which  become  affected  can 
doubtless  spread  bacilli  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  It 
appears,  therefore  inevitable  that  any  person  inhaling  the  con- 
taminated dust  of  the  house  runs  a  decided  risk  of  becoming 
infected  by  a  respiratory  impurity  of  a  virulent  nature.  .  . 
Although  doubts  have  been  expressed  regarding  the  identity  of 
avian  tuberculosis  with  that  of  mammals,  Friedberger  and 
Frohner  mention  that  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Cadiot, 
Gilbert,  Roger,  Fischl,  Courmont,  and  others  tend  to  show  that 
these  two  forms  of  tuberculosis  are  produced  by  the  same  species 
of  bacilli,  although  by  different  varieties,  the  differences  between 
them  having  been  produced  by  differences  in  their  respective 
modes  of  nutrition." 

From  his  own  personal  experience  Dr.  Wise  relates  examples 
of  the  spread  of  this  disease  from  birds,  in  which  over  30  persons, 
it  is  thought,  contracted  tuberculosis  from  song-birds,  nearly  all 
canaries. 

REASON  FOR  THE  INCREASE  IN  CANCER. 

Dr.  Williams  in  the  London  Lancet,  laments  the  fact  that  so 
little  attention  is  given  by  physicians  to  the  constant  increase  of 
cancer.  The  proportionate  mortality  from  cancer  is  now  four 
and  a  half  times  greater  in  England  and  Wales  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  "In  this  respect  its  position  is  unique,  for  no  other 
disease  can  show  anything  like  such  an  enormous  increase. 
Probably  no  single  factor  is  more  potent  in  determining  the  out- 
break of  cancer  in  the  predisposed  than  high  feeding.  The  con- 
sumption of  meat  has  been  increasing  year  by  year,  until  now  it 
has  reached  131  pounds  per  head  per  year  in  England  and  Wales, 
which  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  when 
the  conditions  of  life  were  more  compatible  with  good  living  than 
they  are  to-day.  When  excessive  quantities  of  such  highly  stim- 
ulating forms  of  nourishment  are  ingested  by  those  whose 
metabolism  is  defective  it  seems  probable  that  there  may  thus  be 
excited  in  those  parts  of  the  body  where  vital  processes  are  still 
active  such  excessive  and  disorderly  cell-proliferation  as  may 
eventurate  in  cancer.  No  doubt  thus  factors  co-operate,  espec- 
ially deficient  fresh  vegetable  food  and  lack  of  sufficient  exercise. 
Dr.  Williams  believes  that  it  lies  in  the  power  of  physicians  and 
the  laity  to  greatly  reduce  the  occurrence  of  cancer — perhaps  to 
abolish  it  altogether — by  calling  attention  to  these  causative 
factors,  and  insisting  upon  the  avoidance  of  gluttonous  habits  of 
life." 
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The  public  health  officer  need  not  feel  that,  in  giving  his  opin- 
ion on  a  given  matter,  he  is  settling  a  question  for  time  and 
eternity.  He  should  be  content  if  his  acts  reflect  the  light  of  the 
living  present,  rather  than  that  of  a  decade  or  more  ago.  But 
few  questions  in  their  entirety  are  definitely  settled,  though  the 
remarkable  results  of  the  best  sanitary  work  show  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track  much  of  the  time. 


Getting  on  the  right  track  isn't  so  very  hard,  but  when,  it 
comes  to  putting  the  whole  populace  aboard  with  all  its  popular 
fallacies,  shadows  of  ancient  superstitions  and  other  lumber, — 
that  is  another  matter.  In  the  slowness  of  the  process  of  leaven- 
ing the  whole  mass  is  found  the  answer  to  the  question  once 
propounded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales :  "If  preventable,  why  are 
these  diseases  not  prevented  ?" 

The  town  of  Denison,  Texas,  leads  in  a  sanitary  movement 
by  forming  a  club  for  the  promotion  of  public  health.  The 
members  have  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  order  and  neat- 
ness on  the  premises  surrounding  their  own  homes ;  to  use  their 
influence  with  friends  and  neighbors  to  induce  them  to  do  the 
same  and  to  observe  the  sanitary  laws ;  not  to  make  of  alleys, 
streets,  and  vacant  lots  dumping  grounds  for  waste  material,, 
but  instead  to  destroy  combustible  material  on  their  own  prem- 
ises so  far  as  practicable.  Each  signer  to  this  pledge  contributes 
ten  cents  to  the  expense  fund  of  the  club. 
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The  low  death-rate  of  the  Jews,  probably  due  in  considerable 
measure  to  their  faithful  observance  of  certain  sanitary  precepts 
which  constitute  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law,  has  been  shown 
again  and  again.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  for  instance,  the 
death-rate  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  is  23  per  cent, 
among  the  Christian  part  of  the  population,  and  only  15  per 
cent,  among  the  Jewish  part.  Similar  results  are  given  for  other 
ages. 

Epidemic  and  infectious  diseases  strike  the  Jewish  parts  of 
the  populations  of  various  countries  more  lightly  than  they  do 
the  Christians  in  the  same  places.  The  Jews  are  less  subject  to 
tuberculosis.  Some  writers  have  found  an  explanation  in  the 
operation  of  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  which  relates  to  the 
meat  supply.  Slaughtered  animals  are  carefully  inspected,  and 
while  the  Jewish  consumers  are  shielded  from  the  danger  of 
infected  meat,  the  carcasses  that  are  unfit  for  Jewish  tables  are 
sold  to  market-men  who  supply  Christian  families.  The  Amer- 
ican Christian  particularly  is  under  the  protection  of  neither 
divine,  nor  secular  laws  in  this  respect. 

Another  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  Jew  is  that  he  is  not 
addicted  to  the  rum  and  beer  habit.  In  this  respect  the  Moham- 
medan is  also  ahead  of  the  Christian.  For  instance,  the  Moham- 
medan Tartars  of  the  city  government  of  Kazan,  Russia,  num- 
bering about  640,000,  who  abstain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  have  a  death-rate  of  only  21  per  1,000,  while  the  death- 
rate  among  the  orthodox  Russians,  who  freely  indulge  in  spirit- 
uous liquors,  is  40  per  1,000.  The  general  conditions  among  the 
two  peoples  are  practically  the  same  save  this  difference  in  per- 
sonal habits. 


NOTES  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  health  officer  of  a  German  town  calls  attention,  in  his 
report,  to  the  fact  that  the  frequent  moves  of  families  of  the 
working  class  from  one  tenement  to  another  are  often  the  cause 
of  communicating  tuberculosis  to  families  hitherto  immune. 
Three  families  which,  one  after  the  other,  moved  into  a  house 
previously  occupied  by  a  consumptive,  lost  each  a  member  from 
galloping  consumption.     They  occupied  the  same  sleeping  room 
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previously  used  by  the  earlier  consumptive.     None  of  these  three 
persons  had  previously  any  predisposition  to  this  disease. 


For  a  new  family  to  move  into  rooms  previously  occupied  by 
a  consumptive  person  before  the  rooms  have  been  efficiently  dis- 
infected, is  an  outrage  against  humanity.  An  enlightened  public 
sentiment  should  forbid  the  sacrifice  of  human  lives  in  this  way. 


As  to  what  local  boards  of  health  should  do  in  this  direction, 
Sect.  7,  paragraph  III,  of  Chapter  123,  Laws  of  1887,  and  Sects. 
8,  9,  and  21  of  the  same  chapter  endow  local  boards  of  health 
with  ample  authority  to  order  the  disinfection  of  rooms  occupied 
by  consumptives,  or  furniture  and  other  articles  used  by  them. 
As  to  the  question  of  expediency  and  of  duty,  the  State  Board 
has  already  advised  local  boards  to  require  the  disinfection  of 
tenement,  or  rented  houses,  in  which  consumptive  persons  have 
lived,  after  such  houses  have  been  vacated  and  before  other 
families  are  allowed  to  move  into  them.  When,  however,  the 
tenants  are  the  owners  local  boards  should  go  no  farther  than  to 
urge  disinfection,  and  to  advise  as  to  the  work  when  they  can 
help  by  so  doing. 


The  fact  that  the  presence  of  consumptives  in  houses  or  in 
communities  need  not  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  other  resi- 
dents of  those  places  stamps  as  rather  silly  the  legislative  act 
which  New  Zealand  has  sent  to  the  mother  country  for  approval 
and  which  provides  that  no  consumptive  be  permitted  to  land  in 
the  colony,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  slight  movement  in 
California  to  debar  tuberculous  persons  from  that  State.  Why 
not  try  the  more  humane,  rational,  and  profitable  policy  of  wel- 
coming all  such  unfortunates,  who  have  money  in  their  pockets 
and  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  conform  to  a  few  necessary 
rules  relative  to  the  disposal  of  sputum,  etc.  State  laws  touch- 
ing this  matter  may  well  be  strong  and  positive  in  directions 
indicated  by  recent  scientific  study,  but  such  study  has  not  yet 
shown  the  necessity  of  sweeping  exclusion  acts  against  con- 
sumptives. 


The  foreign  journals  give  the  history  of  an  epidemic  of  tuber- 
culosis in  a  school  in  Spain.  The  teacher,  sick  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  lived  by  himself  in  a  room  near  the  school.     He 
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was  devoted  to  the  children  and  loved  by  them.  Though  grad- 
ually becoming  more  feeble,  he  attended  to  his  duties  as  teacher 
until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  Three  months  after  his 
death  one  of  his  favorite  pupils  died  of  acute  miliary  tubercu- 
losis. This  pupil  had  never  before  been  sick,  his  parents  were 
from  the  country,  healthy  and  robust,  but  this  child  had  been 
with  his  teacher  much  of  the  time,  remaining  with  him  in  his 
chamber  a  part  of  each  day.  A  little  later,  a  brother  of  this 
pupil  presented  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  suc- 
cumbed after  an  illness  of  five  months.  Eight  months  later,  a 
new  case  of  tuberculosis  proved  fatal  after  six  months'  illness. 
This  child  had  been  with  his  teacher  much  of  the  time.  Another 
child,  seven  years  of  age,  died  of  tubercular  meningitis.  This 
child  had  previously  enjoyed  excellent  health. 


In  contrast  with  this  is  the  fact  that,  in  hospitals  and  sani- 
taria for  consumptives  where  there  is  a  proper  disposition  of  the 
sputum  and  cleanliness  reigns  supreme,  the  contraction  of  the 
disease  from  the  patients  by  the  physicians  and  nurses  is  almost 
unknown.  So  striking  a  fact  was  this  in  the  Brompton  Hospital 
for  Consumptives,  that  one  of  the  leading  English  authorities 
on  phthisis  was  very  late  in  accepting  the  opinion  that  the  dis- 
ease is  transmissible.  While  some  dwellings  have  been  desig- 
nated "phthisis  nests,"  for  having  been  inhabited  by  uncleanly 
patients,  or  those  who  were  under  no  sufficient  supervision  or 
control,  houses,  private  or  public,  which  have  sheltered  con- 
sumptives, and  which  have  been  under  an  honest  and  intelligent 
sanitary  supervision,  need  not  endanger  future  occupants. 


At  the  International  Congress  at  Berlin  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis,  Dr.  Kohler  stated  that  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  England,  Belgium,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  Italy,  show  the  lowest,  and  Russia  and  Australia,  the  highest 
mortality  from  consumption.  In  England,  the  actual  death-rate 
is  only  1,358  per  million,  as  against  nearly  4,000  in  Russia.  Of 
the  fourteen  largest  civilized  cities  in  the  world  London  has  the 
lowest  mortality  from  consumption,  with  the  exception  of  Naples 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  highest  mortality  being  shown  by  Mos- 
cow, St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Buda  Pest. 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

The  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Science  says :  It  is  within  the 
experience  of  every  physician,  that,  for  children  weakened  by  an 
inherited  predisposition  to  consumption,  the  course  of  studies 
now  required  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools  is  altogether  too 
overtaxing. 


This  is  true,  and  it  is  furthermore  the  truth  that  many  chil- 
dren with  no  tubercular  taint,  but  not  constitutionally  strong 
would  do  more  credit  to  themselves,  and  would  become  more 
useful  citizens,  if  they  were  given  in  the  schools  hardly  more 
than  a  grounding  in  the  three  R's.  The  greatest  pity  is  that  the 
graded  mill  of  the  schools  shows  no  mercy  to  the  weak.  If  they 
drop  out  a  day  or  a  week  on  account  of  illness  there  is  extra 
and  discouraging  crowding  in  making  up  as  soon  as  they  return. 
If  this  is  not  true  of  all  of  thegraded  schools  in  the  State  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  learn  of  the  exceptions. 

The  blame  for  the  overpressure  in  the  schools  is  not  all  refer- 
able to  the  school  officers,  for  there  are  many  fathers  and  mothers 
who  know  better  than  to  make  a  beast  of  burden  of  a  young 
colt,  but  who  know  no  better,  or  do  no  better,  than  to  urge  their 
children  forward  to  dangerous  over-application  and  to  undue 
limitation  of  free  outdoor  play.  Some  cases  came  to>  the  atten- 
tion of  the  writer  last  spring  in  which  some  of  the  brightest 
children  of  a  school  became  nervous,  had  headache,  and  suffered 
a  degree  of  mental  prostration  which  boded  ill  for  the  future 
intellectual  powers,  and  necessitated  an  absolute  withdrawal 
from  school  work  and  the  taking  of  a  prolonged  vacation. 
When  it  comes  to  that,  the  first  danger-point  has  usually  long 
been  passed  and  some  of  the  children  never  fully  recover,  and 
never  become  what  they  might  have  been  with  more  judicious, 
parents  and  teachers. 


The  recent  admirable  rules  issued  by  the  German  Department 
of  Education  and  based  upon  the  results  of  the  studies  of 
Springer  and  Kemsies  upon  fatigue  in  school  children  are :  ( 1 ) 
All  scientific  studies  and  heavy  work  to  be  pursued  in  the  morn- 
ing. (2)  Not  more  than  four  hours  systematic  work  per  diem 
and    three    hours'  "nooning."     (3)     Subjects    to  be    taken    in 
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"fatigue  order,"  the  heaviest  earliest  in  the  day,  beginning  with 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and  formal  sciences,  and  ending 
with  geography  and  natural  history,  the  last  study  being 
regarded  as  actually  refreshing,  instead  of  fatiguing. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  warm  season  of  1896  there  went  into 
effect  in  the  city  of  Dresden,  Germany,  a  regulation  that,  at  the 
end  of  every  hour,  all  of  the  schoolrooms  shall  be  ventilated 
through  widely  opened  windows.  As  a  result  of  supplying  the 
rooms  with  better  air,  the  teachers  notice  that  the  pupils  can  do 
more  work  than  before  the  new  rule  went  into  effect,  and  that 
they  show  less  weariness  than  formerly  during  the  later  hours 
of  the  school  day. — Zeitsch.  far  Schulges. 


It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  schoolhouse  is  not  a  dwelling 
house ;  that  it  has  its  entirely  special  needs  which  are  not  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  dwelling.  North  rooms,  which  alone 
have  a  mild  and  uniform  light  during  the  whole  school  day,  may, 
with  the  present  status  of  the  art  of  heating  and  ventilation,  be 
so  arranged  as  to  comply  with  all  of  the  general  hygienic  require- 
ments.— Deutsche  Med.  Woch. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  an  increasingly  larger  number  of 
German  writers  on  school  hygiene  are  suspecting  that  light  com- 
ing from  the  south  is  not  just  the  right  thing  in  schoolrooms, 
or  even  positively  pronounce  against  the  admission  of  direct 
sunshine  during  school  hours. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  an  abundance  of  light  in  all  parts 
of  the  schoolroom,  but  a  slight  deficiency  of  illumination  in 
cloudy  weather  is  far  less  trying  to  the  eyes  than  the  falling  of 
direct  sunshine  upon  the  work  of  the  students,  or  upon  surfaces 
directly  in  front  of  them  or  even  at  one  side  where  the  eye 
includes  the  illuminated  objects  in  the  same  field  of  vision. 


THE  HEREDITY  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

When  a  medical  or  other  fallacy  has  for  generations  been 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  popular  belief,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  scientists  may  wreck  the  illusion,  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  the  popular  thought  on  the  right  track  and  set  it  running 
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smoothly  again.  A  modern  illustration  of  this  is  the  showing 
that  heredity  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  causation  of  tubercu- 
losis. Nevertheless  the  public  still  ascribes  a  large  part  to  the 
influence  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  for  that  matter,  some 
of  the  doctors  are  not  much  ahead  of  them  in  getting  out  of  the 
groove.  There  is  of  course  an  abundance  of  support  for  the  old 
idea  to  be  found  in  the  medical  literature  of  only  a  few  years 
ago,  but  there  is  but  little  in  favor  of  it  in  the  latest  utterances 
of  the  leaders  in  medical  thought.  There  was  a  notable  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  the  papers  and  the  discussions  at  the  late  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Tuberculosis  lately  held  in  Berlin  when 
such  men  as  Virchow,  Huebner,  and  Loeffler,  all  emphatically 
denied  heredity  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  or  ascribed  but  a  very 
small  part  to  it. 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Many  writers  have  recently  charged  the  public  schools  as 
responsible  in  a  large  number  of  instances  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  tubercular  germs.  Dr.  J.  M.  Emmert  contributed  a 
paper  to  the  annals  of  Gynecology  and  Pediatry,  in  which  he 
drives  home  this  point  in  a  forcible  manner.  He  declares  that 
many  of  our  public  schools  as  now  conducted  are  veritable 
"black  holes"  where  the  children  are  dying  of  auto-intoxication, 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  there  could  not  be  found  a  better  culture 
bed  for  the  tubercular  germs  than  in  these  children  debilitated 
and  with  tissues  starved  through  breathing  devitalized  and 
vitiated  air.  Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  unsanitary 
state  of  many  of  the  school  buildings.  Parents  and  children 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  their  studies  should  be  pursued 
under  healthy  hygienic  conditions.  Ventilation  is  too  frequently 
woefully  defective  in  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  ventilate 
rooms  in  which  are  gathered  for  several  hours  in  each  day  a  mass 
of  human  beings,  by  means  of  windows  and  doors  only. 
Mechanical  methods  should  be  provided  to  ensure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air.  This  is  a  matter  which  might  with  advan- 
tage receive  the  earnest  attention  of  those  who  are  striving  to 
put  an  end  to  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis. — Pediatrics. 
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ILL  HEALTH  FROM  LACK  OF  SLEEP. 

There  is  probably  no  error  in  the  life  of  persons  seeking  med- 
ical aid,  which  is  oftener  overlooked  by  the  physician  than 
insufficiency  of  sleep.  Many  office  patients  give  a  history  of 
various  symptoms  which  are  difficult  to  reconcile  unless  lack  of 
sleep  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  strange  to  relate,  this 
deficiency  is  rarely  mentioned  voluntarily,  indeed  specific  ques- 
tions are  generally  necessary  to  elicit  the  desired  information. 
It  will  frequently  be  found  that  patients  obtain  but  five  or  six, 
or  possibly  seven  hours  of  sleep  in  a  night.  Such  habits  will 
be  persisted  in  for  years  perhaps,  until  failing  health  forces  them 
to  seek  medical  aid,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  patients  suffering  from 
tobacco  poisoning,  the  true  cause  of  the  impaired  physical  con- 
dition is  not  recognized  and  often  accepted  under  protest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average  length  of  human  life 
would  be  greatly  increased,  were  a  longer  time  passed  in  sleep — 
were  the  requirements  of  civilized  life  such,  that  no  one  were 
ever  disturbed  in  sleep,  until  nature  herself  called  for  activity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long  continued  partial  deprivation  of  this, 
"Nature's  sweet  restorer,"  means  the  gradual  development  of  an 
irritable  nervous  system,  deranged  digestion,  and  general  func- 
tional inactivity,  and  under  the  lowered  nutritive  condition  which 
supervenes,  the  vital  machinery  becomes  exhausted  and  worn 
out,  long  before  its  natural  time.  There  can  be  no  fixed  rules 
that  will  cover  all  individual  cases.  The  law  of  demand  and 
supply,  should  be  the  guide. — Penn.  Med.  Jr. 


IS  PURE  WATER  POISONOUS? 

In  a  communication  to  a  German  Medical  Journal*  some  time 
ago  Dr.  Koeppe,  of  Giessen,  proved,  experimentally  and  theoreti- 
cally, to  his  own  mind  at  least,  that  pure  water  is  harmful  as  a 
beverage.  Though  a  degree  of  plausibility  attends  his  argu- 
ment, this  journal  deemed  it  best  to  await  further  study  of  the 
question  before  obtruding  it  upon  its  readers. 

He  takes  distilled  water  as  the  type  of  chemically  pure  waters. 
Its  action  upon  organisms  is  to  withdraw  from  them  the  salts 
which  they  contain  and  to  cause  a  swelling"  of  their  tissues. 
Isolated  organic  elements,  cells,  ana!  unicellular  organisms  are 
destroyed  as  the  result  of  their  loss  of  salts  and  other  soluble  cell 
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constituents  and  their  distention  with  water.  Distilled  water 
characterizes  itself  as  a  dangerous  poison  for  protoplasm.  The 
same  poisonous  action  must  occur  when  distilled  water  is  used 
as  a  drink.  Used  continuously,  a  gastric  catarrh  results.  The 
natural  waters  of  some  springs  are  more  nearly  chemically  pure 
than  distilled  water.  The  purest  water  in  nature  is  that  obtained 
from  the  melting  of  ice,  but  patients  for  whom  "ice  pills"  are 
prescribed  often  have  a  weak  stomach  or  a  distinct  gastric 
catarrh  as  the  result.  A  similar  explanation  is  given  of  the  bad 
after  effects  of  eating  ice  and  snow  while  mountaineering, 
against  which  the  guide-books  warn  tourists,  as  well  as  against 
the  drinking  of  water  from  the  clear  glacial  brooks.  The 
strongest  link  in  the  chain  of  his  argument,  Dr.  Koeppe  thinks 
is  the  fact  that  certain  springs  whose  waters  have  been  shown  to 
have  a  high  degree  of  purity,  have  been  known  for  ages  as 
"poison  springs."  The  test  of  the  chemical  purity  of  waters 
which  he  trusts  most  implicitly  is  their  degree  of  electrical  con- 
ductivity. The  purest  waters  are  poor  conductors  of  the  electric 
current ;  waters  are  better  conductors  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  salts,  gases,  and  organic  matter  contained  ;n  them. 

In  some  of  our  Western  states  where  the  alkalinity  of  the 
natural  waters  have  led  some  of  the  people  to  use  distilled  water 
for  drinking,  these  notions  of  Dr.  Koeppe,  have  caused  some 
solicitude  for  the  health  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  users. 
This  led  Professor  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
North  Dakota,  to  give,  in  the  July  number  of  his  excellent  little 
journal,  The  Sanitary  Home,  a  symposium  of  American  opinion 
and  observation  on  the  matter,  from  which  the  following  are 
interesting  notes. 

After  stating  some  facts  which  may  serve  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  users  of  distilled  water,  the  first  contributor  adds : 

"Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  that  all  the  vessels  of  our  navy 

condense  their  drinking  water  by  means  of  the  Baird  condenser, 

and  the  navy  medical  authorities  report  most  excellent  results. 
Surely  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  'men  behind  our  guns'  speak 

for  themselves.     It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that,  the  Marine 

batallion,  some  five  or  six  hundred  strong,  used  distilled  water 

from  the  ships  all  the  time  they  were  doing  shore  duty  at  Guan- 

tanamo,  Cuba,  and  they  had  none  of  the  enteric  fever  that  pre- 
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vailed  so  extensively  in  the  Fifth  Army  Corps." — Dr.  W.  P. 
Mason,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Troy,  N.  Y. 

"As  I  think,  that  aerated  distilled  water,  is  the  only  water, 
that  will  serve  all  purposes  in  all  places  to  everybody's  satisfac- 
tion, after  they  have  tried  it — as  I  have — you  will  understand, 
that  I  must  take  the  trouble  to  notice  an  article  by  a  certain  Dr. 

Koeppe From  this    you  see,  that    aerated  distilled 

water  is  my  choice,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  practical  and  cheap  to 
run  a  still  in  connection  with  a  pumping  station,  and  thus  supply 
it  to  every  house  in  the  city.  Pump  river  water  into  a  large 
reservoir  from  which  you  supply  water  for  all  purposes,  but 
drinking  purposes,  through  large  mains.  In  connection  with 
the  pumping  engine  is  an  extra  boiler,  into  which  can  be  led  the 
steam  from  the  engine,  if  this  steam  is  not  contaminated  with  oil 
or  gases,  or  around  it  in  such  a  case.  The  steam  from  this  boiler 
is  led  into  an  aerating  chamber,  the  air  being  absolutely  sterilized 
by  the  high  temperature  of  the  steam,  from  there  into  a  coiled 
pipe  situated  at  the  bottom  and  in  the  water  of  the  big  tank  sup- 
plying the  mains,  from  which  it  runs  out  as  water  into  a  closed 
tank  from  where  small  pipes  join  the  mains  into  the  streets  and 
houses.  You  may  have  meters  at  each  house,  to  guard  against 
it  being  used  unnecessarily  and  charge  for  the  amount  used. 

"In  my  opinion  the  exclusive  use  of  distilled  water  for  drink- 
ing purposes  in  this  vicinity  will  be  beneficial  to  all,  but  more 
especially  to  a  great  many  people,  who  are  suffering  from  dif- 
ferent obscure  ailments,  which  practically  brings  on  old  age  too 
early,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  due  to  the  hard  drinking 
water."— Thor  Moeller,  M.  D.,  Hillsboro,  N.  D. 

"In  reference  to  distilled  water  I  would  state  that  it  is  univer- 
sally used  on  board  vessels  of  the  navy,  and  without  deleterious 
effects." — N.  K.  Van  Reypen,  M.  D.,  Surgeon-General,  U.  S. 
Navy. 

"While  distilled  water  is  not  particuarly  commendable  as  a 
beverage,  on  account  of  insipidity,  if  not  kept  long  after  distilla- 
tion and  is  kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  is  not  unwholesome.  To 
be  acceptable  as  a  beverage  it  should  be  aerated." — A.  N.  Bell, 
M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Sanitarian. 


♦Deutsche  Med.  Woch.  XXIV,  624,  1898. 
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"We  have  used  for  drinking  purposes  a  doubly  distilled  and 
aerated  water  for  the  past  eight  years  and  much  of  the  time  our 
food  has  been  cooked  in  it.  We  have  reared  a  family  of  three 
children,  who  have  escaped  many  of  the  diseases  which  are  com- 
mon to  childhood  and  are  all  vigorous  and  strong." — S.  D.  Haw- 
thorne, Bay  City,  Mich. 

Professor  Ladd,  quoting  Buck's  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
states  that,  in  the  German  navy,  the  following  salts  are  added  to 
each  gallon  of  distilled  water  to  render  it  more  palatable, 

Grains. 

Sodium  Chloride o .  296 

Sodium  Sulfate o .  209 

Calcium  Bicarbonate 2 .  963 

Sodium  Carbonate o .  864 

Magnesium  Carbonate 0.370 


4.702 


EPIDEMIC  DYSENTERY  IN  EAST  PRUSSIA. 

A  few  deaths  are  annually  reported  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
under  the  head  of  "Ruhr/'  but  so  few  from  the  western,  central, 
and  southern  provinces  as  to  suggest  that,  as  in  this  country, 
dysentery  has  disappeared  before  the  progress  of  urban  sanita- 
tion and  agricultural  drainage,  and  that  the  cases  so  designated 
are  properly  one  or  other  form  of  diarrhea.  It  is,  however, 
quite  otherwise  in  Eastern  Prussia,  where  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  not  Teutonic,  or  even  Germanized  Slavs,  but  Polish  or 
Cassubian,  poor,  dirty,  and  ignorant,  resembling  in  character, 
habits,  and  diet,  in  their  fondness  for  potatoes  and  whisky,  as 
well  as  in  their  religion,  the  population  of  western  and  south- 
western Ireland.  There,  in  the  cold,  low-lying,  often  marshy, 
plains  traversed  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  and  extending 
northwards  to  the  Baltic  coast,  the  sanitary  conditions,  espec- 
ially the  water-supplies  of  rue  villages  and  smaller  towns,  are  as 
bad  as  could  elsewhere  be  found  a  entury  ago.  There,  too, 
dysentery  prevails,  associate^,  as  it  generally  is,  with  paludal 
fever,  and  from  time  to  time  it  assumes  the  character  of  an 
epidemic,  as  was  the  ca?e  in  the  Pxovince  of  Dantzig  in  the  years 
1895  and    1896.      The  official    report  on  the   outbreak,  by  Dr. 
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Borntraeger,  brings  out  very  clearly  not  only  the  connection  of 
the  disease  with  insanitary  conditions,  polluted  water-supply, 
etc.,  but  its  direct  communication  by  personal  intercourse,  even 
where  these  factors  were  not  present,  as  in  the  household  of  a 
country  gentleman,  and  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  at  Dantzig,  a 
town  the  sewerage  and  water-supply  of  which  are  among  the 
very  best.  Thus  the  first  centre  whence  it  spread  was  the  mano- 
rial estate  of  Krangen,  with  a  resident  population  of  165,  largely 
increased  at  times  by  the  introduction  of  labourers  from  else- 
where. Here  a  farmer's  daughter,  who  on  Whit-Sunday  had 
been  to  church  at  Pr.  Stargard,  a  town  about  four  miles  distant, 
was  seized  on  her  return  by  what  was  called  "Ruhr"  by  the  club 
doctor,  but  she  coon  recovered,  and  as  no  one  else  was  attacked, 
the  nature  of  her  illness  remained  doubtful.  A  fortnight  later 
five  out  of  twelve  gnls  sleeping  three  in  a  bed  at  the  house  of  a 
man  named  Hennig,  whose  duty  was  to  engage  labourers,  and 
two  of  his  children,  were  attacked  with  undoubted  dysentery. 
Three  of  the  girls  went  home  to  as  many  different  villages,  in 
each  of  whicn  they  sowed  the  disease.  Then  a  housemaid,  the 
coachman's  wife,  and  two  children  of  the  house-steward  at  the 
mansion  contracted  it,  though  the  establishment  was  supplied 
from  a  private  well,  apparently  free  from  any  risk  of  contamina- 
tion. All  recovered  except  the  housemaid,  who  went  to  her 
home  in  a  distant  village,  and  communicated  the  disease  to  her 
parents  and  sisters,  the  housemaid  and  her  father  dying.  Sev- 
eral other  families  on  the  estate  were  next  attacked,  and  Hennig's 
brother-in-law,  a  butcher,  having  attended  the  funeral  of  one 
of  the  children,  was  attacked  on  his  return,  and  the  village  where 
he  lived  was  decimated.  Here  the  sanitary  conditions  were 
atrocious.  This  man,  Sklowe,  ran  the  blood  and  washings  of 
his  slaughter-house  into  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  and  threw  the 
offal  into  his  cess-pit,  both  of  which,  as  well  as  a  ditch,  receiving 
the  soakage  or  overflow  from  other  privies,  were  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  village  pump.  The  same  story  was  repeated  over 
and  over  agSin ;  persons  who  contracted  the  disease  in  one 
village  carrying  it  to  another,  where  the  water-supply,  becoming 
infected,  created  a  focus  of  disease,  while  soiled  clothing,  veg- 
etables "freshened"  by  polluted  water,  and  like  agencies  co-oper- 
ated, until  an  epidemic  was  set  up  throughout  the  district  that 
persisted  for  a  twelvemonth.  It  was  probably  by  these  last- 
named  vehicles  that  the  members  of  the  household  at  Krangen 
received  the  infection,  their  own  water-supply  being  unobjec- 
tionable.— Public  Health, 
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NOTES,  SANITARY  AND  OTHER. 

"To  Town  Clerks :"     See  second  page  of  cover. 


'To  Local  Boards  of  Health :"     See  third  page  of  cover. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  October,  1898,  Professor  Robin- 
son exhibited  an  apparatus  for  the  volatilization  of  solution  of 
formaldehyde  for  disinfection  which  the  members  thought  well 
of.  It  is  compact,  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  operated. 
Since  then  its  use  in  the  work  of  practical  disinfection,  has 
shown  that  it  is  an  efficient  and  desirable  means  of  applying 
formaldehyde  disinfection.  It  is  called  a  Formaldehyde  Vapor- 
izer. 


For  some  years  after  formaldehyde  came  into  use  as  a  disin- 
fecting agent,  the  cost  of  solution  of  formaldehyde  was  prohib- 
itive of  its  general  use  in  disinfection.  The  present  price  is  so 
reasonable  that  its  use  is  fully  as  economical  as  that  of  wood 
alcohol  as  a  source  of  formaldehyde  gas. 


Formalin  is  a  trade  name  for  the  40  per  cent,  solution  of 
formaldehyde ;  but  in  ordering  it,  it  is  better  not  to  use  the  name 
"formalin"  else  the  purchaser  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  the  copyrighted  foreign  article  than  he  would  for  formalde- 
hyde solution. 

Revised  editions  of  Circulars  No.  50  and  No.  54,  have  lately 
been  issued.  The  principal  change  in  No.  50  is  the  revision  of 
the  brief  rules  for  disinfection.  "No.  54,  The  Prevention  of 
Consumption,"  has,  however,  been  so  largely  rewritten  and  rear- 
ranged that  it  is  almost  a  new  circular. 


In  the  part  of  No.  54  under  "Prevention"  the  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  rules  for  the  patient,  for  the  attendants,  and  for  the 
public  generally,  as  explicit,  and  yet  as  concise  as  is  practicable. 
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Among  the  methods  of  disposing  of  the  sputum  the  preference 
is  given  to  the  use  of  pressed  paper  spit  cups,  which,  together 
with  cover  and  contents,  are  to  be  burned.  Alternative  methods 
are  the.  use  of  paper  cups  held  in  a  metallic  frame,  metal  or 
porcelain  spit  cups  or  spittoons  with  disinfectant  solution,  pocket 
spit  flasks,  and  paper  napkins  thrust  into  rubber  pouches  after 
use. 


The  use  of  Knopf's  aluminum  spit  flask  is  recommended  for 
the  patient  when  away  from  home,  but  it  deserves  to  come  into 
general  use  by  all  patients  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Con- 
cealed in  a  handkerchief,  its  use  is  unobtrusive,  it  is  easily 
emptied  and  cleansed,  and  its  cost  is  no  greater  than  that 
required  for  the  care  of  the  sputum  for  some  time  in  other 
unobjectionable  ways. 


The  records  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  from  1892  to 
1897,  inclusive,  are  now  arranged  in  the  registrar's  office  at  the 
State  House  in  alphabetical  order  after  the  style  of  a  card-cata- 
logue so  that  a  given  name  may  quickly  and  easily  be  found. 
The  returns  for  each  subsequent  year  will  be  distributed  among 
them  as  soon  as  the  tabulation  of  the  vital  statistics  for  that  year 
is  completed.  Persons  who  need  to  consult  the  cards  are  always 
welcome  to  do  so  under  the  slight  restrictions  necessary  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  records. 


The  slogan  of  the  official  organ  of  the  antivacks  is  :  " Vaccina- 
tion must  go."  It  is  going  at  a  lively  rate  in  England,  the  hot- 
bed of  the  antivacks,  where  the  number  of  successful  primary 
vaccinations  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1899  was 
77,000  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1898,  or  an 
increase  of  about  28  per  cent,  in  the  vaccination  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Yes,  the  sentiment  of  the  sensible  majority  is  that 
"vaccination  must  go" — on. 


Dr.  Class,  of  the  health  department  of  Chicago,  has  studied  a 
micro-organism  derived  from  the  epidermic  scales  of  scarlet 
fever  patients  and  from  their  throats  which  he  thinks  is  the 
pathologic  germ  of  that  disease.  His  description  of  the  micro- 
organism differs  from  that  described  by  Klein  of  London. 
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Recent  studies  indicate  that  the  mosquitoes  which  are  guilty 
of  carrying  the  malarial  parasites  are  found  in  the  genus 
anopheles  instead  of  culex.  The  mosquitoes  of  the  genus 
anopheles  are  characterized  by  standing  on  their  heads  when  they 
rest  upon  a  wall  or  other  surface.  The  mosquitoes  of  this  State, 
we  think,  are  not  addicted  to  such  acrobatic  poses. 


One  of  the  foreign  medical  journals  records  an  outbreak  of 
infectious  jaundice  affecting  seven  children.  These  children 
were  not  of  the  same  village,  but  all  attended  the  same  school, 
where  they  all  had  their  lessons  in  the  same  room.  The  illness 
commenced  with  feebleness,  loss  of  appetite,  digestive  disturb- 
ance, sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  None  of  the  patients 
were  seriously  ill.  The  disease  was  probably  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  from  which  many  of  the  Maine  troops  suffered  last 
year. 


A  book  which  has  recently  come  from  the  press  of  W.  JB. 
Saunders  of  Philadelphia  should  be  of  interest  to  every  health 
officer,  physician,  and  student  of  sanitary  matters.  It  is  "The 
Hygiene  of  Transmissible  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Abbott, 
Professor  of  Hygiene  ana  Bacteriology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  each  of  the  infectious  diseases  a  concise  but 
satisfactory  statement  is  given  of  the  bacterial  and  other  causes, 
the  modes  of  dissemination,  and  the  prophylaxis.  The  good  qual- 
ity of  the  paper  helps  to  bring  out  distinctly  the  excellent  bac- 
teriologic  and  other  illustrations. 


NOTES  ON  SANITARIA  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  consumption  in  sanitaria  have 
been  so  favorable  that  the  insurance  companies  in  Germany  are, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  business,,  spending  quite  a  large  sum 
annually  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  such  establishments. 
Last  year  they  thus  spent  between  three  and  four  million  marks. 
The  time  is  probably  not  far  away  when  all  enlightened  states 
will  deem  it  a  paying  investment  to  save  the  lives  of  consump- 
tives who  cannot  save  themselves  instead  of  letting  them  die. 
Massachusetts  is  the  banner  state  in  this  movement ;  New  York 
will  probably  have  a  state  sanatarium  for  consumptives  before 
long.     That  our  own  State  may  before  many  years  have  a  life- 
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saving  station  of  this  kind  must  be  the  hope  of  every  citizen  who 
knows  how  successful  the  sanitarium  treatment  of  consumption 
has  been  in  many  places  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  less 
favorable  than  in  many  parts  of  Maine. 


The  beneficial  influence  of  a  State  Sanitarium  would  be  mani- 
fold. Aside  from  the  direct  rescuing  of  lives,  it  would  indirectly 
save  other  thousands.  When,  instead  of  letting  a  person  die  of 
consumption  in  his  own  home,  he  is  given  a  chance  to  go  to  a 
sanitarium,  one  home  is  saved  from  becoming  a  focus  of  infec- 
tion. Whether  he  is  permanently  cured  or  improved  so  that  he 
may  go  back  to  his  work,  he  returns,  in  most  cases,  as  a  sanitary 
missionary.  He  has  had  drilled  into  him  certain  precepts  rela- 
tive to  precautions  against  the  spread  of  his  infection,  and  these 
he  inculcates  into  the  minds  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
Even  if  his  case  must  eventually  have  a  fatal  ending,  his  family 
is  much  less  endangered  as  a  result  of  the  sanitarium  influence. 


Not  only  are  successive  crops  of  consumptives  prevented  by 
sanitarium  influence  and  treatment,  but  the  lessening  of  the 
prevalence  of  human  consumption  tends  to  diminish  bovine 
tuberculosis.  While  recognizing  the  danger  that  may  come  to 
man  in  the  use  of  tuberculous  milk  and  meat,  the  reciprocal 
danger  which  threatens  animals  associated  with  consumptive 
human  beings,  or  tended  by  them,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  diminution  of  human  tuberculosis  may  not  be  the  best  way 
to  lessen  the  prevalence  of  bovine  tuberculosis ;  neither  are 
attempts  to  stamp  out  bovine  tuberculosis  the  most  rapid  and 
economical  way  to  free  mankind  of  the  disease. 


The  most  desirable  and  promising  place  for  the  treatment  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  cases  of  consumption  is  right  here  in 
our  own  State,  whether  their  treatment  is  carried  out  at  their 
own  homes  or  in  sanitaria.  The  open-air  treatment  under  medi- 
cal control  is  by  far  the  most  important  method  of  treating  tuber- 
culosis known  at  the  present  time.  Medical  treatment,  indis- 
pensable at  times  in  many  cases,  is  of  minor  value.  The  breath- 
ang  of  fresh  air  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  is  the  chief 
thing,  and  here  in  Maine  fresh  air  is  in  abundance.  The  cold- 
ness of  the  air  in  winter  is  an  inconvenience,  but  therapeutically 
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it  is  an  advantage.  At  the  sanitaria  in  the  Adirondacks,  on  the 
highlands  of  Sullivan  county,  New  York,  and  in  Central  Massa- 
chusetts, the  patients  progress  more  rapidly  toward  recovery  in 
the  winter  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 


During  a  visit  last  summer  to  the  Massachusetts  Sanitarium 
for  Consumptives  at  Rutland,  while  speaking  with  one  of  the 
physicians  about  the  rows  of  windows  in  the  wards  open  all  the 
time  except  in  the  winter  when  the  patients  are  disrobing  them- 
selves in  the  evening,  and  again  when  they  are  dressing  in  the 
morning,  and  occasionally  when  they  are  closed  on  the  wind- 
ward side  to  keep  out  a  driving  storm,  the  writer  asked  how 
many  cases  of  pneumonia  had  occurred.  Only  two  cases  was 
the  reply.     That  was  for  175  patients  in  ten  months. 


The  curative  capabilities  of  the  air  in  many  parts  of  this  State 
are  not  appreciated  as  they  should  be  by  our  own  people,  and 
many  of  our  physicians  are,  in  this,  behind  some  of  the  outside 
members  of  the  profession  who  bring  or  send  patients  to  some 
of  the  interior  parts  of  the  State  with  very  favorable  results. 
Compared  with  Germany,  where  the  remarkable  results  of  the 
sanitarium  treatment  of  consumption  have  awakened  the  interest 
of  physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  winter  climate  of 
Maine  is  more  favorable  in  having  more  sunshine,  and  less  haze, 
fog,  and  chilling  dampness. 


By  the  open  window  method  of  treatment  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  practically 
all  the  early  cases  of  consumption  and  70  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
improve.  Of  183  cases  treated  since  January,  43.7  per  cent,  left 
the  hospital  to  return  to  their  work ;  and  32.3  per  cent,  distinctly 
improved. 


The  physicians  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Sanitarium  for 
Consumptives  report :  "It  has  been  a  source  of  great  gratifica- 
tion and  surprise  to  see  how  quickly  and  contentedly  the  patients 
have  adopted  the  special  hygienic  methods  used  for  treatment, 
namely ;  almost  constant  life  in  the  open  air,  whether  by  walking 
or  reclining  on  the  piazza,  and  the  ingestion  of  nourishing  food. 
The  remarkable  change  in  the  aspect  of  these  patients  after  even 
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a  short   stay  at  the   hospital  would    convince    the  most   casual 
observer  of  the  efficacy  of  the  treament." 


Not  long  ago  Fort  Stanton,  New  Mexico,  was  turned  over  to 
the  use  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  as  the  site  for  a  sanita- 
rium for  consumptives,  and  more  recently  the  war  department 
has  approved  Surgeon-General  Sternberg's  recommendation  that 
Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.,  be  set  aside  for  the  treatment  of  army  con- 
sumptives. The  system  of  treatment  to  be  carried  out  will  be 
chiefly  climatic,  or  outdoor  air  treatment. 


Sweden  has  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives  in  the  northern  and 
one  in  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  last  year  the  Swedish 
Parliament  voted  the  money  for  another  institution  of  the  same 
kind  for  South  Sweden. 


NOTES  ON  DIPHTHERIA. 

Says  the  International  Medical  Annual :  "If  the  profession 
and  public  once  grasp  the  truth,  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  no 
child  ought  to  die  of  diphtheria,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual 
mortality  will  become  very  low."  That  is  by  prompt  treatment 
with  antitoxin  and  proper  hygienic  surroundings,  but  a  very  few 
cases  will  prove  fatal.  What  an  advance  this  is  over  five  years 
ago  when  diphtheria  was  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  diseases. — 
The  Sanitary  Home. 


The  experience  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  reported  in  The  Lancet, 
shows  the  saving  influence  of  antitoxin  in  diphtheria.  In  1897 
out  of  42  cases,  22  of  the  worst  cases  had  antitoxin,  and  the  20 
milder  cases  did  not  receive  it.  Among  the  worst  cases  under 
the  influence  of  antitoxin  the  mortality  was  9%,  while  among 
the  milder  cases  it  was  20%.  In  1898,  out  of  80  cases  55 
received  antitoxin,  with  a  death-rate  of  less  than  2%  while  the 
25  milder  cases  without  it  showed  a  death-rate  of  8%. 

In  one  place  in  the  South  of  France  where  there  were  140 
children,  Martin  found  37  of  them  sick  with  diphtheria.  Of  the 
remaining  103,  he  gave  an  immunizing  dose  of  antitoxin  to  56. 
At  the  end  of  one  month  no  case  of  diphtheria  had  occurred 
among  these  56  children,  and  in  two  months,  only  one,  while 
among  the  47  children  who  were  not  inoculated,  eight  had  diph- 
theria. 
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The  investigations  of  Dr.  du  Mesnel  de  Rochemont  in  the 
Altona  Hospital  have  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  isolating 
all  patients  with  inflammatory  disease  of  the  throat.  In  a  single 
ward  of  the  hospital  with  6j  patients  18  cases  of  angina  appeared 
in  the  course  of  one  month  and  19  cases  in  the  next  two  months, 
due  apparently  to  infection.  In  60  cases  of  non-diphtheritic  sore 
throat  studied  by  him,  staphylococci  and  streptococci  were  pres- 
ent in  the  larger  number  of  cases. 


No  child  is  well  of  diphtheria  so  long  as  there  are  discharges 
from  the  nose,  ears,  or  mouth,  and  so  long  as  these  continue  it 
should  not  go  to  school  or  mingle  with  other  children.  No  child 
suffering  with  a  cold,  sore  throat,  or  cough,  should  ever  be  neg- 
lected. Sore  throats  are  often  mild  forms  of  diphtheria.  Per- 
sons inserting  notices  of  deaths  resulting  from  this  disease  in 
newspapers  should  announce  "Of  Diphtheria"  in  order  that  all 
who  have  children  may  be  warned  to  remain  away  from  the 
house. — Circular  of  Penn.  Bd. 


PLAQUE. 

Until  recently  the  public  idea  of  plague  has  been  of  a  far  away 
disease,  one  that  belongs  to  former  centuries  and  to  countries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Only  a  little  while  ago  the  statement 
was  unchallenged  that  plague  is  not  a  disease  of  those  parts  of 
the  world  lying  south  of  the  equator,  and  that  it  had  never 
appeared  upon  the  American  continent.  Now  neither  of  those 
statements  is  true.  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  it  has  touched 
a  few  points  south  of  the  equator,  and  in  South  America  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  some  of  the  places  in  its  grasp  are  such 
that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  fearing  that  it  may  be  many 
months  before  its  grip  it  relinquished.  And  coming  still  nearer 
home  to  us,  a  plague  stricken  ship  has  come  to  our  chief  Pacific 
port  and  to  the  principal  one  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  Even  as  I 
write  one  of  the  plague  infested  ships  and  her  suspicious  cargo 
lie  in  New  York  harbor,  and  the  captain  and  the  cook,  sick  with 
plague  when  they  reached  port,  are  now  in  quarantine. 

With  the  approach  of  plague  toward  us  from  various  direc- 
tions, there  are  some  things  to  mitigate  apprehensions  of  danger. 
The  sanitary  and  social  conditions  of  our  civilization  are  very 
different  from  those  when   plague  slew  its  millions  in   Europe, 
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and  very  different  from  what  they  now  are  in  Poona,  India, 
where,  so  read  the  news  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  two-thirds  of  the 
native  population  had  fled,  and  still  plague,  among  the  remaining 
third,  was  causing  over  1,000  deaths  a  week.  Other  causes  for 
congratulation  are  that  the  public  health  administration  has  of 
late  rapidly  gained  in  efficiency;  that  the  specific  bacillus  of 
plague  is  known  and  much  has  been  done  with  the  exact  methods 
of  the  present  time  in  studying  its  life  history  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  prophylactic  and  curative  serums  against  the  disease; 
and  that  the  virulence  of  plague  is  not  so  rapid  and  omnipresent 
in  infected  areas  as  was  thought  by  the  author  of  Eothen  when 
a  malicious  native  of  an  infected  town  puffed  the  breath  of  plague 
into  his  face. 

The  most  potent  sources  of  our  danger  are  found  in  the  facts 
that  plague  does  not  always  appear  in  its  typical  form,  and  the 
first  cases  may  therefore  pass  unrecognized,  as  a  long  series  of 
The  earlier  cases  of  our  last  epidemic  of  smallpox  were  unrecog- 
nized ;  that  it  may  find  an  entrance  through  some  of  the  smaller 
and  unprotected  ports  of  the  country,  and  that  there  are  cities  in 
this  country,  and  parts  of  cities  where  the  sanitary  conditions  aie 
so  far  from  ideal  that  the  introduction  of  plague  into  them  would 
result  in  a  very  costly  experience,  to  say  the  least. 

The  approach  of  plague  cannot  be  watched  without  solicitude 
even  by  those  who  have  the  greatest  faith  in  modern  sanitary 
methods,  yet  the  probabilities  are  that  the  disease  will  not  gain 
a  foothold  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 


INOCULATION  AGAINST  PLAGUE. 

In  an  address  before  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  Mr.  Haff- 
kine  detailed  the  results  of  his  work  in  protective  inoculation 
against  bubonic  plague  in  India,  placing,  as  The  Lancet  says, 
preventive  inoculation  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  has  hitherto 
occupied. 

The  most  extended  and  continuous  observations  were  obtained 
in  the  plague-stricken  bustees  of  Calcutta  where  some  8,000  peo- 
ple were  inoculated  and  the  results  collected  as  to  the  occurrences 
of  plague  in  the  huts  inhabited  by  the  inoculated.  The  Calcutta 
results  showed  that  for  a  period  of  nearly  14  months  the  number 
of   deaths  among  the   inoculated  was  22.62  times  smaller   than 
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among  the  uninoculated  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  under  obser- 
vation the  proportion  in  their  favour  fell  to  1  and  1.54.  One 
important  and  unforeseen  result,  however,  was  to  be  observed  in 
all  these  inoculations.  It  was  that  while  the  number  of  deaths 
appeared  to  be  strikingly  influenced  by  the  inoculations  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  those  attacked  was  not  changed.  The  case 
incidence  was  remarkably  affected,  but  the  case  mortality  was 
not  reduced.  In  other  words,  the  inoculation  prevented  in  a 
very  high  degree  people  from  being  attacked  with  plague,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  those  persons  who  were  attacked  from  dying 
in  as  high  a  proportion  as  the  uninoculated. 

Modifications  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  virus  were  then 
made.  " Subsequently  to  the  necessary  experiments  on  animals 
and  prior  to  its  general  application  to  communities  this  virus  was 
first  proved  to  be  harmless  to  man  by  inoculation  of  the  officers 
of  the  laboratory,  the  principal  and  professors  of  the  Grant 
Medical  College,  a  large  number  of  leading  Europeans  and 
native  gentlemen  of  Bombay,  and  others.  Mr.  Haffkine  quotes 
in  his  address  the  statistical  results  of  some  of  the  principal 
applications  of  the  prophylactic.  For  instance,  at  the  Byculla 
jail  there  were  12  cases  of  plague  and  six  deaths  among  172 
uninoculated,  prisoners,  and  only  two  cases  with  no  deaths  among 
147  inoculated  prisoners.  At  Umerkadi  jail  there  were  10  cases 
and  six  deaths  among  127  uninoculated  and  only  three  cases 
with  no  deaths  among  147  inoculated.  Again,  at  the  village  of 
Undhera  there  were  2."]  cases  and  26  deaths  among  64  uninocu- 
lated inhabitants,  and  eight  cases  with  three  deaths  among  71 
inoculated  inhabitants.  Other  observations  on  a  larger  scale 
were  quoted,  such  as  those  at  Lanowlie,  Kirkee,  Damaon,  Hubli, 
Dharwar,  and  Gadag,  and  in  each  the  difference  in  the  mortality 
from  plague  between  the  inoculated  and  the  uninoculated  was 
estimated  to  average  over  80  per  cent.  Further,  it  appears  from 
the  data  collected  in  the  larger  hospitals  that  the  case  mortality 
among  the  inoculated  admitted  for  plague  is  at  least  50  per  cent, 
lower  than  among  the  uninoculated.  These  results  may  justly 
be  termed  most  brilliant.  Their  accuracy  is  vouched  for  by 
numerous  independent  observers.  Even  opponents  have  been 
compelled  by  the  logic  of  facts  to  admit  that  Mr.  Haffkine's  sys- 
tem has  triumphed. 
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ANTISEPTICS  FOR  THE  MOUTH. 

To  determine  the  comparative  value  and  suitability  of  various 
agents  when  used  as  antiseptic  washes  for  the  mouth,  Rose  * 
went  over  much  the  same  ground  in  his  investigations  which 
were  covered  by  Miller.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  mouth 
washes  he  found  to  be  the  following  recommended  by  Miller : 

Acid  Benzoic 3.0  parts 

Tinct.  Rhataniae 15.0  parts 

Alcohol   100 .  o  parts 

01.  Menth.  pip °-75  part 

Mix  one  teaspoonful  with  a  wineglassful  of  water  (1  part  to 
10  of  water)  and  use  as  a  mouth  wash. 

The  use  of  this  effected  the  destruction  of  31  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  bacteria  of  the  mouth.  The  percentage  of  the  bac- 
teria destroyed  by  some  other  solutions  was :  A  5  per  cent,  sub- 
limate-benzoic  acid  mixture,  90%  ;  salicylic  acid  (1 :  300),  77%  ; 
Miller's  Saceharin-Benzoic  Acid  mixture  (10  per  cent.),  42%; 
formalin  (J/£  per  cent.),  60%  ;  normal  salt  solution,  blood- warm,. 
28%  ;  alcohol  (40  per  cent.),  72%. 

Although  some  other  mouth  washes  gave  better  germicidal 
results,  most  of  them  have  some  disadvantages  or  are  in  some 
way  inappropriate.  Thus,  corrosive  sublimate  is  too  intensely 
poisonous  to  use  as  a  mouth  wash;  salicylic  acid  is  too  rapidly 
destructive  of  the  teeth ;  formalin  has  too  caustic  an  action  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  alcohol  is  also  too  irritating 
to  use  as  a  mouth  wash.  Rose  found  as  Miller  had,  that  but 
few  of  the  chemical  antiseptics  are  appropriate  as  mouth  washes. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  MOSQUITOES. 

In  view  of  the  late  investigations  into  the  cause  of  malarial 
diseases  which  indicate  the  large  part  played  by  the  mosquito, 
or  rather  by  certain  kinds  of  mosquitoes,  in  inoculating  human 
beings  with  the  malarial  parasites,  Celli  and  Casograndi  of  Italy 
have  recently  publishedf  the  results  of  their  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  trustworthy  and  available  methods  of 
destroying  mosquitoes  and  their  larvae.  For  the  destruction  of 
the  larvae, — the  wigglers, — kerosene  oil,  or  petroleum,  and  some 

*Centr.   fur  Bak.  XXVI,  402,  1899. 
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of  the  insect  powders  were  found  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  at 
the  same  time  practicable  on  account  of  moderate  cost.  They 
suggest  that  malarial  lands  might  be  made  to  cure  themselves 
by  making  them  produce  Chrysanthemum  cinerariae folium  from 
which  the  insect  powder  could  be  produced  to  scatter  into  stag- 
nant pools  which  serve  as  the  breeding  places  of  mosquitoes, 
x  hey  wonder  that,  in  countries  where  petroleum  is  cheap,  it  has 
riot  been  used  more  extensively  for  the  destruction  of  the  larvae 
of  mosquitoes.  They  point  out,  however,  the  necessity  of  using 
the  kerosene  repeatedly.  On  account  of  the  evaporation  of  the 
oil  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  petroleum  film  does  not 
remain  unbroken  longer  than  two  days  in  ordinary  warm 
weather.  The  exclusion  of  the  air  by  the  oily  film  is  the  way  the 
larvae  are  destroyed. 

The  officers  found  that  potassium  permanganate,  recom- 
mended by  some  of  the  journals  in  this  country,  is  one  of  the 
most  inefficient  of  the  mineral  substances  tried  by  them,  even 
when  in  quite  concentrated  solution. 


KEEPING  DIPHTHERIA  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  following  expedient  the  health  officer  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  has  effected  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  prevalence 
of  diphtheria  in  the  schools  of  that  city :  "By  the  co-operation  of 
the  School  Committee  teachers  are  instructed  not  to  allow  any 
child  suffering  with  throat  trouble  to  remain  in  school.  The 
child  must  be  sent  home  with  a  note  to  the  parents  to  the  effect 
that  the  child  cannot  return  until  seen  by  a  physician  and  given  a 
proper  certificate.  The  parents  are  informed  at  the  same  time 
that  a  free  examination  of  the  child's  throat  will  be  made  by  the 
board  of  health  physician.  In  this  way  I  have  been  able  to 
detect  and  isolate  a  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria.  When  a 
child  returns  to  school  after  an  absence  and  tells  the  teacher  that 
sore  throat  was  the  cause,  the  child  should  also  be  sent  home  for 
a  certificate.  If  several  cases  of  diphtheria  are  reported  at  about 
the  same  time  and  all  in  children  attending  school  in  the  same 
room,  that  room  should  be  disinfected,  and  the  remaining  chil- 
dren examined  and  carefully  watched. 

"During  the  three  years  it  was  necessary  only  once  to  close  a 
school  on  account  of  an  epidemic  among  the  attending  scholars. 
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In  this  case  an  outlying  'district'  school  was  closed  for  a  month 
and  thoroughly  disinfected.  Thirteen  cases  came  from  this 
school,  starting  from  a  child  with  'sore  throat'  who  was  visiting 
a  family  having  children  attending  at  the  school.  The  child 
returned  to  its  home  in  Boston  before  I  saw  it,  and  eventually 
went  into  the  City  Hospital,  South  Department." 

FRESH  AIR  IN  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Contal  stimulated  by  the  favorable  results  obtained  by  Prof.. 
Hutinel  through  the  systematic  employment  of  fresh  air  in 
infectious  diseases  of  children,  has  continued  investigations  on 
the  same  lines  and  arrived  at  the  following  remarkable  conclu- 
sions : 

Fresh  air  treatment  is  suitable  to  all  chronic  and  subacute 
infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  hereditary  syphilis,  atrophy, 
whooping-cough,  prolonged  measles,  broncho-pneumonia,  chronic 
gastro-intestinal  infection,  rachitis,  etc.  Its  technic  is  quite 
simple.  As  soon  as  the  warm  season  begins,  the  children  are 
taken  into  the  open  air.  During  the  morning  they  are  brought 
into  the  garden,  in  their  little  beds,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  should  be  placed  in  the 
shade  and  protected  from  glaring  light  and  reflected  heat.  Cur- 
tains may  be  fastened  to  trees  by  means  of  wire,  which  will  serve 
to  partially  shelter  a  room  virtually  open  at  the  top.  During 
bad  weather  we  may  even  erect  tents  open  on  one  side  and  cov- 
ered at  the  top.  The  most  important  results  obtained  from  this- 
procedure  are  as  follows :  The  children  will  drink  a  larger 
quantity  of  milk,  bodily  weight  increases,  and  fever  abates. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  temperature,  which,  in  a  broncho-pneu- 
monia complicating  measles,  reached  390  c.  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  disease,  was  reduced  to  370  after  one  day's  exposure  to  i'he 
open  air.  Another  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  3-year-old 
cachetic  and  anemic  child,  who  was  suspected  of  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  and  who  in  less  than  three  months  contracted  con- 
secutively, broncho-pneumonia,  whooping-cough,  and  measles. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  permanently  cured  through 
exposure  to  fresh  air. — Pediatrics. 


